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WITH AN ELEGANT HEAD, 


NNE ROBERT JAMES 
TURGOT was born at Paris, 
May 18,1727. His family was one 
of the moft ancient in Normandy. 
He was the youngeft of three bro- 
thers, and was defigned for the 
church. He had an extreme relifh 
for ftudy, his manners were fimple 
and modeft, his charaéter was pen- 
five, all which feemed to fit him for 
that profeffion. He purfued his 
ecclefiaftical ftudies, took his degree, 
and was eletted prior of the Sor- 
bonne, in confequence of which he 
was obliged to pronounce two Latin 
orations ; and thefe compofitions, 
drawn up at the age of twenty-three, 
are fingular marks of the extent of 
his knowledge, and a philofophy and 
comprehenfion peculiar to himfelf. 
The obje& of his firft oration was 
to thew the benefits derived from 
the Chriftian religion, among which 
he reckons the prefervation of the 
Latin language, and the works of 
fome of the ancients, the introduc- 
Vou, XI, 


tion of fchoJaftic learning, a fyftem 
of morals preferable to that of the 
heathens, &c. Of the abule of ec- 
clefiaftical power he does*not pre- 
tend to be ignorant ; and indeed he 
was too enlightened to expeé any 
thing but abules could arife from any 
religion loaded with {peculative doc- 
trines. His fecond oration was a 
hiftory of the progrefs of the human 
underftanding, which he deduces 
from the moft ancient nations of 
Afia, down to the prefent time, 
When the time came that he 
fhould declare whether he would ac- 
cept the office of an ecclefiaftic, he 
announced his refolution to decline, 
affigned his reafons for fuch con- 
dutt to his father, and obtained his 
approbation, The purfuit in life 
he wifhed to make choice of, was 
that of a mafter of the requefts. A 
matter of requefts:in France was the 
fervant of the executive power, 
where the aftivity of that power 
embraces every thing ; he was the in- 
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ftrument of government in opera- 
tions of commerce and finance, in 
which, of all others, the public 
profperity is moft intercfted; and 
he was called, more frequently than 
the member of any other order, to 
take upon himfelf the firft offices of 
adminifiration. A malter of re- 
gue!ts wasrarely without a confidera- 
ble portion of influence refpeéting 
fome one of the provinces, or the 
whole flate; fo that it feldom hap- 
pened that his hberality or his pre- 
judices, his virtues or his vices, did 
not, in the courfe of his life, pro- 
dice great good or great mifchief, 

M, Turgot had prepared himlelf 
for this new career by particular ap- 
plication to thofe parts of {cience 
which are mo{t conneéted with its 
duties and funétions. While he en- 
joved this poft, he wrote fome arti- 
clesin the Encyclopedia. ‘This was 
a work intended to comprifefketches 
at once accurate and elementary, 
on the fubje& of human know- 
ledge. M. Turgot being intimate 
with the editors, was very defirous 
that this work fhould be perfedt, and 
contributed his affiftance by furnifh- 
ing the articles Etymology, Exiflence, 
Refponfibiltty, Fire, Foundation. 

The perfecution fet on foot againft 
the Encyclopedia hindered M. Tur- 
got from continuing to write for it. 
Among the earlieit friends of M. 
‘lurgot we are to reckon M, de 
Gournai, who had long been a 
merchant, and who became after- 
wards an intendant of commerce. 
The experience and reficGtions of 
M. de Gournai, had fhown him 
the truth of principles at that time 
little known in the adminiftration 
of commerce. He. had learned, or 
rather he had feen, that the laws 
prohibiting the importation of fo- 
1cign commodities, and the exporta- 
tion of domeftic raw materials, 
though having for their pretext the 
encouragement of national indultry, 
in effeét deranged its natural courfe ; 
that the protettion aflorded any par- 
ticular ipecies of commerce, ts pre- 
judicial to commerce in general; 
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that privileged monopolies, whether 
for buying, for {clling, or for marin. 
faéturing, far from giving vigour to 
induftry, ftifle it in all but the 
privileged perfons, and in them con. 
vert it into a {pirit of intrigue. He 
went farther. He found that the 
regulations which are, or are pre- 
tended to be formed, to prevent a 
{carcity of neceffaries, to fix them at 
a moderate price, infure their good. 
nels, or the excellence of manufac. 
tures ; at once diminifh and render 
uncertain their quantity, enhance 
their price, and almoft always re. 
duce their quality. In fhort, that 
all thefe precautions of timidity 
and ignorance, all thefe laws fpring- 
ing from that {pirit of Machiavelifm, 
which has communicated itfelf from 
the enterprizes of politicians to the 
legiflation of commerce, are pro- 
ductive of inconvenience, vexation, 
and expence, which would render 
them mifchievous; though — they 
fhould accomplifh all the particular 
good intended by them, inftead of 
producing the oppofite effeét. 

M. Turgot derived great advan- 
tages from his conferences with M, 
de Gournai. He adopted all the 
truths which this upright and en. 
lightened citizen had reaped from 
long experience, 

M. Turgot was deftined for the 
office of an intendant; to qualify 
himfelf for this important poft, he 
prevailed with M. Michadieu to let 
him bear him company in a progrefs 
he made through his province, in 
order that he might acquire the ex- 
perience of which he ftood in need, 
In 1761, M. Turgot was appointed 
intendant of Limoges. The imme- 
diate bufinefs of an intendant is to 
give direétions in detail for carrying 
into execution the general orders of 
adminutration, aa the power of 
making provifional decifions in cers 
tain cafes, 

The general difpofition of the 
public was at this time favourable to 
thofe benevolent intentions which 
attuated M. Turgot; he profited of 
this difpofition, to give activity “ 
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the fociety of agriculture eftablifhed 
at Limoges, to procure able pro- 
feffors of midwifery and able phy- 


ficians, and to eftablifh houfes of 


induftry. He introduced into his 
generality the cultivation of pota- 
toes. This ufeful food the people 
regarded as beneath the notice of the 
human fpecies. M. Turgot cauted 
it to be ferved at his own table, and 
by that means brought it into fathion, 

During the tuirteen years he go- 
verned Limoges, he meditated and 
put in aftivity fome of the nobleft 
projects, The diftribution of the 
taxes, the conftruétion of roads, the 
regulation of the militia, the pre- 
venting a {carcity of provifions. and 
the protection of commerce, were 
thofe to which he chiefly turned his 
attention. 

He formed a new office for regu- 
lating the Tazlle or land-tax, which 
had hitherto been conduéted with 
great partiality, The Corvce, or duty 
performed for repairs of the roads, 
fell heavy on the poor. He pro- 
pofed that the roads fhould be re- 
paired by hired labourers, and the 
expence paid by a rate proportioned 
to the rate of the land-tax; and an 
abatement made in the latter, pro- 
portioned to the amount they ex- 
pended. This propofal, from the 
confidence repofed in M, Turgot, 
was accepted, and had the happie‘t 
effect. : 

With refpe& to the militia, he 
felt the injuftice of compelling a 
man to embrace again{t his will a 
perilous profeffion. He advifed a 
fund to be formed by each commu- 
nity for paying perfons for thcir vo- 
luntary fervice, 

During his adminiftration, his 
province experienced two fucceffive 
years of {carcity. He was fully fen- 
fible how mucha regulation of prices 
or any kind of reftraint, tends to 
mifchievous eifects. His object, 


. therefore, was to give every exten- 


fion to the freedom of trade. He 
had the pleaiure to fee the com- 
merce, left to itfelf, provide amply 
for the public fubfiltence,. Some 
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time after he had made thi; fuccefs- 
ful expedient. the minifler of finance 
confulted the intendants of the king- 
dom upon the laws refpetting the 
commerce of grain. M. Turgot dif- 
culled this fubje& in feven letters, 
of confiderable length. In them he 
demonftrates, that the freedom of 
the commerce of grain tends to in- 
creaie the commodity, by increafing 
the motives for extending the culti- 
vation of it. Unfortunately three 
of thefe letters are lott. ‘The mi- 
nifter commended M. Turgot, but 
iffued prohibitory ediés. 

M. Turgot had another opportu- 
nity of difplaying his zeal for the 
freedom of trade. It is known that 
Joans of money, payable at a certain 
time with intereft at any rate, and 
Joans of every kind which bear an 
higher intere{t than 5 per cent. were 
in France confidered as illegal con- 
tratts. He publifhed a report on 
this fubjeét, which is a compleat 
treatife on loans, He clearly proves, 
what every rational man mutt think 
would noi require a proof, that a 
man has as juit a right to fix’a price 
on the money he lends, as on any 
other article. 

During his adminiftration of Li- 
moges, he found time to compofe 
feveral works; among thefe was his 
excellent treatife‘*On the Formation 
and Diftribution of Wealth:”* a per- 
formance valuable for the profound 
and acute analyfis which it contains, 
for the fimplicity of its principles, 
and the extent of its confequences ; 
in which one is led on, by a chain 
of truths founded in nature, to the 
folution of the moft important pro- 
blems of political economy, ‘This 
Effay may even be confidered as ‘he 
germ of the treatife on the Wealih 
of Nations, written by the celebrated 
Dr. Smith; a work unfortunately 
for the happinefs of mankind, hi- 
therto too litle known in Europe: 
and the author of which can only 
be reproached, for having depended 
too little, in fome refpetts, upon the 
irrcfiltible force of reafon and truth. 

Another work of his, written 
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during the fame period, was on the 
fubjeéts of mines and quarries, 

On the acceffion of Louis XVI. 
the was appointed intendant of the 
marine; but this place he did not 
enjoy long, but was, in Augutt, 
1774, made comptroller of the 
finances. On his appointment to 
this poft, he addreffed a letter to the 
king. a letter worthy to be recorded 
in letters of gold, but which the li- 
mits of our work will not permit us 
to infert. 

The fun&tions of his office were 
many and important. He was to 
mae jaws with refpe& to finance, 
commerce, and manufactures, to 
fuperintend public works, and a va- 
riety of inferior duties, When he 
accepted this important office, he 
found that commerce had been fa- 
crificed to views of revenue. That 
the indufiry of the nation was fet- 
tered with vexatious regulations. 
That the Corvées had exhaufted the 
country. That the internal navi- 
gation of the kingdoin languifhed, 
and the produce of the taxes was 
diminifhed, by the multiplied chan- 
nels through which it pafled to the 

ublic treafury. 

With this gloomy profpe& he be- 
gan his adminiftration, His firft 
regulations gave freedom to the 
commerce of corn throughout the 
kingdom. ‘The exclulive privileges 
of bakers, and the obligations to grind 
corn at certain mills, were abolith- 
ed, and an entire liberty of com- 
merce was afforded to this neceflary 
commodity. 

He had now an opportunity of 
purfuing his excellent plan refpett- 
ing the Corvées through the king- 
dom, for which he fubliituted a tax 
on real property. By thete regula- 
tions, much of the flavery of the 
country was abolifhed; but the in- 
habitants of towns had alfo their 
chains,which were now to be broken. 
Laws exilted, prohibiting’ all but 
certain corporate bodies from exer- 
cifing trades : theie corporate rights 
were abolifhed, and the working 
people in each town had free liberty 


to ufe their talents as their incling, 
tions or abilities direéted them. 

It is not poffible to follow M, 
Turgot thiough the various branches 
of reform which he executed or 
planned; and indeed it would re. 
quire a very good knowledge of the 
tyrannical fy{tem of the old French 
government to underand them, 

Such had been the operations, 
the labours. the views. and he con- 
dué of M. ‘lurgot. when the king 
demanded his relignation, which he 
had himfelt been unw lling io make, 
as it belonged neither to his mnd 
nor his genvus to believe, that there 
was any fituation in which he could 
not ao good, 

He had long forefeen this event, 
The editts by which he dettroyed 
the Jurandes and the Corvées. had 
not been reyiitered but in a bed of 
juftice, and not ull after remon- 
{trances almoft as warm as thofe 
which the very fame bodies had 
made againit thefe veiy grievances, 
All his operations created a mur- 
mur; all his projeéts experience an 
Oppolition. In the firft moment of 
his miniftry, the public, terrified by 
the fear of bankruptcy, or of ad- 
ditional taxes, had not fufpefed 
any danger ina real reform in the 
ftate, a danger almoft as great to the 
rich inhabitants of the ‘capital as 
bankruptcy itfelf, But their fir 
fears diffipated, the danger was pers 
ceived in all its extent. It was 
impoffible not to fee upon what 
principles this new adminiftration 
would be direfted. It announced 
every where the defire of eftablifh- 
ing the citizens in their natural 
rights, which had been violated by 
a crowd of laws, multiplied from 
ignorance and weaknefs rather than 
defpotif{m. Every where it dif- 
covered the defizn of attacking 
abufes at their very fource, and of 
praftifing no policy but that of con- 
forming itfelf to truth and juftice. 

All thofe ariftocratic powers which 
are of no ufe in a monarchy but to 
harafs the people and perplex the 
government, had their deftruction 
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or reform implied in the courfe of 
an equitable and firm fy{tem of ad- 
minittration. 

‘he courtiers were too well con 
vinced that they had nothing to ex- 
pect from M. Turgot. ‘they fore- 
{aw that if ever he obtained the 

ower of exiending his ceconomical 
reforin to the expences of the court, 
he would {trike at the toot of the 
evil, and not be contented with 
lopping off the weaker branches, 
which others would quickly replace. 
They forefaw the annthilation of 
all thofe places and ofhices, which, 
ufelefs to public order, and yet paid 
by the public, are real vexations. 
Already allured by the attraction of 
money, thcy had come to place the 
remains of their ancient power at 
the foot of the throne.—But the 
time is at length arrived when the 
nation ought no longer either to 
fear or to pay them; when they 
have no pretenfton to govern or to 
impoverith it. 

The financiers knew, that under 
an enlightened minitter, folely intent 
upon fimplifying and reforming the 
receipt of taxes, the fources of their 
enormous wealth would foon be 
dried up. 

The moncy dealers felt how ufe- 
lefs they fhould become under a 
minifter who was the friend of order, 
of the liberty of commerce, and of 
public notoriety in all proceedings. 

That crowd of people of all con- 
ditions and ranks, who had con- 
tratted the unforiunate habit of 
living at the expence of the public 
without ferving it, who fublifted 
upon a multiplicity of particular 
abufes, and confidered them as fo 
many rights; all thefe men, alarined 
and terrified, formed a league power- 
ful by its numbers and the ftiength 
of their clamours. 

As there. were no fortunes to be 
hoped for under a virtuous and 
enlightened minifter, no party at- 
taches itfelf to fuch an one. At 
the commencement of M. Turgot’s 
adminiftration, a confiderable num- 


ber of men of real abilities and 
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knowledge, and others who thought 
or wilhed it to be believed that 
they poffeffed fuch, attempted to 
provide him with a party: but they 
retired by degrees, and joined them- 
{elves to his enemies. 

Literary charatiers, of whom 
great account is to be made imall 
cafes where the public opinion has 
any powerlul influence, were to 
be fuppofed Jikely to have attached 
themielves to a minifter zealous for 
the progrefs of reaion, and publicly 
profefling at court, and even in 
office, that he loved and cultivated 
letters. But they foon abandonded 
a man who refpeéted indeed their 
productions, but who weighed them 
alfo, and eftimated their value by 
their utility, and made this utility 
the meafure of the rewards they 
merited. 

There remained to M. Turgot 
only the people and fome perfonal 
friends; and this was a weak re- 
fource for oppofing all the parties 
and bodies that were leagued againit 
him. Public fpirit, and that zeal 
for the gencral weal which he had 
created in France, exified in the 
feveral provinccs. and was there 
buly in the execution of uleful proe 
jects, but it had extended neither to 
Paris nor the court. 

His virtue and courage had mee 
rited and obtained for him the 
efteem of the king; but he poffeffed 
not that intimate and perfonal con- 
fidence which can alone fuppoit 
a minifter againft numerous and 
powerful parties. They were now 
dettined to triumph and prevent a 
revolution which, while it promoted 
the happinefs of France, would, by 
hold:ng up fo -coniderable an ex- 
ample, have contributed to the hap- 
pinefs of every nation. 

The time for the enémies of the 
people was arrived, M. Turgot 
had done for the public welfare 
almott ail that was poffible jor a 
minifter to do of himlelf, and with- 
out calling the nation to his aid; 
and he had prepared new meafures 
by means af which the nation, at 
the 
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the fame time that it would enjoy 
the immenfe benefits to be reaped 
from his labours, would have affifted 
him in exccuting others no _lefs 
important. 

Many of the plans propofed by 
M, Turgot have a ftriking refem- 
blance to the reforms put in exccu- 
tion by the conttitutional affembly 
of France. The fcheme of the Munt- 
cipalities, Depariments, &c. the abo- 
lition of privileged corporations, re- 
form in the taxes, &c. were all ob- 
jects he had determined to purfue. 

After his retirement, by a good 
fortune which difgraced minifters 
very feldom experience, he had 

referved all his old friends, and 
Pad acquired others. We under- 
ftand by the word friends, thofe 
whom he regarded as fuch; and not 
thofe who had given themfelves the 
title from vanity or intereft. Friend- 
fhip with M. Turgot was tender, 
aétive, and courageous, He employ- 
ed in the affairs and purfuits of his 
friends a greater activity than is 
ufual in the cafe of perfonal pur- 
fuits; anda delicacy that, in a ftrong 
mind, is a proof of a lively and 
profound fenfibility. In misfortunes 
that regarded himfelf only, he pre- 
ferved that tranquillity which cou- 
rage, {upported and guided by rca- 
fon, renders uniform; but by the 
misfortunes of his friends he was 
much agitated. Friendfhip did not 
make him blind to their faults; he 
faw them, and he judged them with 
indulgence. ‘The union of fome 
good qualities which merited attach- 
ment and confidence, was all, he 
thought, that could be required or 
expeéied from humanity. His ftudy 
of human nature led him to this 
indulgence, which he extended to 
all men, but which the fentiment of 
frienafhip enhanced towards thofe 
whom he loved. He gave them 


his advice, but only in circumfances. 


in which it could be ufeful to them; 
and he refpetted at ihe fame time 
their liberty and their fecrets, even 
though they had not been intrufied 
to him: a difcretion that is fcidom 
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obferved even in the trueft friend. 
fhips, but which neverthelefs js 
calculated to render them more 
{weet and lefs fubjeét to coolnefs or 
fiorms. He readily tolerated in 
his friends. fentiments that were 
contrary to his own, provided they 
were adopted with fincerity, and 
were neiiher incompatible with true 
probity, nor dittated by intereft or 
by meannefs. 

The friends of M. Turgot loved 
him as he deferved to be loved, 
Never did a more true and mild 
fenfibility contrive to make them 
excufe a fuperiority which the 
were obliged to acknowledge. rhea 
he did not intrude it upon them, 
but concealed it, without labouring 
to conceal it. This {uperiority 
therefore had no other tendency 
than to diffufe, amidft the fenti- 
ments they felt for him, a charm 
which in friendfhips for common 
men is never experienced. He had 
for his friends, perfons either of 
elevated fituation or deferved cele. 
brity; and there was not one of 
them that did not efleem the title of 
the friend of M. Turgot as one of 
their firft claims to the public 
favour, There were fome much 
inferior to himfelf in knowledge, 
underitanding, and talents; but he 
knew how to accommodate him- 
felf in order to be underftood by 
them; and if at any time they felt 
his fuperiority, it was from the un- 
expefted refources that they dif: 
covered in his underftanding and 
information, 

With employments fo attraétive 
and various; with the happinefs of 
loving and of being tenderly loved; 
with the teftimony of an unfullied 
conicience; with the feeling fo 
feldom experienced by a minifter, of 
having never difguifed the truth to 
his prince who had called him forth, 
and never fubfcribed his hand to 
one act of oppreffion or injuitice 5 
and, in fhort, of having never 
merited enemies, but by defending 
the nation againft the prejudices 
and the intereft of powerful indivi« 





duals, . 











duals, and the public treafury againft 
the avidity of intriguers of every 
kind ;—with enjoyments like thefe, 
that afford to a ftrong and com- 
rehenfive mind the pleafure of 
contemplating and poffeffing truth, 
M. Turgot might have promifed 
himfelf a happy career; his friends 
might have indulged themfelves in 
the hope of enjoying for a time a 
man, whofe fuperior information, 
whofe amiable fociety, whofe tender 
friendfhip, were one of their firft 
bleffings; one of thofe fentiments 
that attach us to life, and that em- 
bellith it, or affift to fupport it. 
Before his adminittration his at- 
tacks of the gout had been merely 
painful. The forced application to 
which he gave himfelf up in the 
mid{t of thefe attacks, had changed 
their nature ; and in his retirement, 
repofe could not repair the diforders 
that a zeal for his duty had occa- 
fioned. The attacks were more and 
more dangerous, and he became at 
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laft the vi&tim of his patriotifm and 
his courage,—His laft attack, which 
was fo long and fo painful, altered 
neither his mind nor his temper. 
Always employed, in the intervals 
of pain, fometimes with a work that 
one of his friends had publifhed and 
in which he took an intereft, fome- 
times in the fate of a literary man 
who was at that time unfortunate, 
and fometimes in the purfui: of his 
own thoughts, and in colle&ing 
metaphyfical obfervations upon the 
conneftion of our ideas with the 
{tate of our organs, his friends could 
perceive no other effeét but that of 
a fenfibility fo much the more af- 
fefting, as it appeared to be ex- 
cited merely by their cares for him; 
and his foul faw with tranquillity 
the moment approach when, in con- 
formity to the eternal laws of na- 
ture, he was going to fill, in another 
order of beings, the rank which 
thefe laws had deftined to him, He 
died March 20, 1781, 


BIOGRAPHIANA; 
OR, ANECDOTES OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONS, 
Numper XIX, 


Lady Mary Worttey Montacue, 


HE editor of the Diétionaire 

Hiftorique gives the three in- 
genious dialogues of «the dead, an- 
nexed to thofe of Lord Littleton, 
and which are by far thé beft in the 
collection, to Lady Mary Montague. 
They were written by the female 
champion of Shakefpear, Mrs, Mon- 
tague. Her comparifon of Shake- 
fpear’s exa€t delineation of every 
charaéter that he intended to de- 
{cribe, is an incomparable one, and 
has never been furpaffed by any of 
that great author’s admirers and 


commentators. 


Lovis XV. 
This prince was extremely indo- 
lent froma child, One day, in early 


life, whilft he was lounging upoa 
his bed, Cardinal Fleury came up 
to him, and faid, “ Sir, you will 
really become one of the Rois Fai- 
neants.”*  ‘ Well, Sir,” replied 
Louis, * what will your eminence 
allow me when I am one?” In 
the cabinets of the curious there is 
a book magnificently printed at the 
Louvre prefs, entitled, Les Cours des 
principales Fleuves del’ Europe. This 
book is attributed to Louis, It was 
molt probably that of La Marti- 
niere, his ma{ter of geography. In 
writing, princes, like ladies, plume 
themfelves not unfrequently with 
feathers that rather belong to their’ 
inftru€iors than to themfelves, 
Louis, one day, afked his principal 
engineer, how many men a farti- 

cular 





* A race of kings in French hiftory, fo called from the want of great tranfactions ix 


their reigns. 






















































































cular fiege would coft him. The 


anfwer went to mention a confi- 


derable number. ‘* Well then,” 
faid the good-natured prince, “I 
cannot afford it.” 


BorLeav. 


When Menage, the celebrated 
fcholar, called one day upon Bot- 
léau, he found him bufy in com- 
poling, and begged pardon for his 
intrufion. L£ntrez. monfieur, entrez, 
faid Boileau; un homme des lettres 
n’interrompt jamais un hommes des let- 
tres. When, however, fome foolith 
gentleman complained to the fa- 
tyrift that he had never returned 
his vifit, “ Sir,” replied Boileau, 
** the cafe of you and of me is very 
different; I am a bufy, you are an 
idle man. My time 1s valuable to 
me and the world; yours is a bur- 
then to both. I lofe my time when 
I vifit you; you only get rid of 
yours when you call upon me.” 
‘fhe French way of vifiting feems 
much wifer than that withus. Ex- 
cept with their particular friends, 
or thofé perfons whom they really 
with to fee, they leave their card 
at the door of the perfon to whom 
they defire to pay the compliment 
of a vifit, without ever afking to fee 
him, This they call fe fare infcrive 
chez M. un tel. 

Some perfon told Boileau one 
dav, that he did not always under- 
ftand his writings. ‘ Alas, Sir,” 
replied the fatyrift, ‘ that is not my 
fault.’’ Yet but too often, 

Pro captu leftoris habent fua fata libelli. 

What fad injuftice is to authors fhewn, : 

Judg’d by their reader’s fenfe, and not their 
own. 

Boileau, on being told that one 
ef his pieces was cenfured in tome 
Journal, faid, “1 am very glad of 
wt; for thofe works that are neither 
cenfured not praifed, are never 
good for any thing.” 


GRATIAN1, 


Who wrote in Latin the life of 
his protector, Cardinal Commen- 
aom, which Flechier tranflated into 
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French, wrofe alfo a book with thig 
fingular title—De Scriptis invitg 
Minerva, Libri. XX. Lagomarfini, 
a Jefuit, republifhed it, with addi. 
tions, in 2 vols, quarto, Florence, 
in 1746, Since his time. perhaps, 
another edition mzy be wanted, 


Duc de MontTauster. 


This honett courtier was the 
only one about Louis the Fourteenth 
who dared prefent to that bigotted 
and infolent monarch the works of 
Madame Dacier, which the had de- 
dicated to her fovereign. Louis 
was very much enraged with him 
for it, and told him in future he 
fhould forbid any more of that pre- 
{cribed fe€&t to dedicate their works 
tohim. “Sire,” replied the duke, 
nobly, “is it in this way that you 
ery to proteft merit and ta- 
ents? Provided a book is good, 
what is it to you whether the author 
be a proteftant or a catholic? In- 
deed, Sir, I am tempted to tell you, 
that in truth fuch a piece of puerile 
bigotry is unworthy of a king, and 
but ill afforted to your charaéter.” 
He added, “ Sire, I intend to fend 
Mademoifelle Le Fevre, in your 
name, a hundred pifloles, and it will 
depend on yourtfelf whether they 
are returned to me or not.” Hil: 
tory does not tell us what was the 
event. Louis, however, could nat 
pay faying of this excellent man, 
to fome court fycophant, who wifh- 
ed to calumniate him for his frees 
dom of fpeech, “ He is, however, 
an honeft man; and I know he 
means me well, though he is not 
always of my opinion.” 


Lord Botincsroke, 


Has been fuppofed to have atted 
a cowardly part in flying into France 
on the death of Queen Anne. Sit 
Jofeph Jekyll, however, always faid, 
that there was enough againft him 
to bring him tothe block, He was 
at the play in the ftage-box on the 
evening of his departure. On his 
being permitted to return to Enge 
land, he dined at Sir Robert Wal- 
pole’s 






























pole’s, at Chelfea, on the firft day 
of his arrival at London, and was 
nearly choaked by the firit mouth- 
ful he was eating. Indignation, 
erhaps, at receiving a favour from 
a minifter, who though an able and 
good-humoured man, he hated, be- 
caufe he was minifter, might per- 
haps have been the occafion of this. 
He is fuppoled, in the latter part of 
his life, to have dire€ted the coun- 
cils at Leicefter Houfe. This, it 
feems, was not enough to occupy 
his mighty mind, and he wrote 
againft the religion of his country, 
uoting occafionally the Greek fa- 
des, whom, according to ———, 
who remembered him at Bath, he 
ufed to read in a Latin tranflation. 
His noble reply to fome one who 
abufed his old antagoni(t, the Duke 
of Marlborough, in his prefence, 
fhould never be forgotten, ‘* C’etoit 
un fi grand homme que j’ai oublié 
{es defauts.”’ 
Lord GRANVILLE, 

Was a man of great talents, and 
of great learning; a man of fuch 
complete caretefsnefs of mind, and 
of {uch good humour, that he 
laughed as much when he was turn- 
ed out of adminiitration, as when 
he was taken into it. His elo- 
quence was extremely iplendid, 
and his convivial powers extremely 
pleafing. When fome one told 
him, during his adminiftration, that 
a particular duke intended to re- 
fign, he faid, ** Let him refign if he 
pleafes; I can replace him with an- 
other duke, and add earl and earl, 
and baron and baron, to him, as 
long as they chufe to be at that 
fport.” Abbé Longerue faid of 
this nobleman, that he had fo ex- 
cellent a memory, that if any one 
gave him any verie of the New Tef- 
tament, he could go on with all the 
next. 


Puitirpe de Comines, 


Is an hiltorian very little read at 
refent; yet that great politician, 
Charles the Fifth, according to La 
Vou Ad 


« 
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Vergier, never travelled without 
having his work with him. There 
is afimplicity in his narrative that 
is extremely pleafing, and preju- 
dices one’s reafon very much in fa- 
vour of his veracity. He thus fen- 
fibly and honeflly apologizes for 
the ill condu& of princes—“ Dans 
tous les princes que j'ai connus, & 
que j’ai fervi, j’ai trouvé le bien & 
de mal, car ils font hommes comme 
nous.” ‘They are, adds the hifto- 
rian, more violent in their defires 
than other men, not only on ac- 
count of the ill education they re- 
ceive, and the very {mail correction 
they receive alfo in their youth, but 
when they come to manhood, the 
chief part of the perfons about them 
endeavour merely to pleafe them, 
and to flatter their inclinations and 
their paffions. ‘ God,” fays he, 
“cannot fend a greater plague upon 
any country, than an ignorant and 
uninformed prince; for,” adds he, 
* On voit plus des chofes en uz 
feul bon livre en trois mois, que 
en f{cauroit voir & entendre par ex- 
perience vingt hommes vivans l’un 
apres l’autre.” He thus defcribes 
the education of the great men of 
his time—*‘ Les feigneurs de nulles 
lettres ont cognoiffance, un feul 
fage homme, ne s’entremet a l’en- 
trar d’eux. Ils ont des gouver- 
neurs (des intendants) a qui on 
parle, & qui difpirent de leurs af- 
faires, & eux de rien,” It appears 
by de la Parti’s memoirs, that Card. 
Mazarine was peculiarly anxious 
that Louisthe Fourteenth fhould be 
taught nothing; and one of the 
moft powerful fovereigns of our 
times was permitted to mifpend his 
youth in learning archite€ture and 
botany, two fciences not very well 
calculated for improving the mind, 
and enlarging the comprehenfion 
of one, upon whofe proteétion and 
judgement the fate of millions was 
to depend. 


Aprian VI, 


Charles the Fifth, either out of 
{pite or policy, or from gratitude to 
Ii “Adrian, 
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Adrian, an honeft German pedant, 
who had been his tutor, made him 

ope. With this dignity he was fo 
Fete pleafed, that on his death-bed 
he ordered the following infcription 
to be placed upon his tomb in St. 
Peter’s, 

Adrianus Sextus hic fitus eft 
Oui nihil fbi infelicuis ei veia 
(luam quod amperaverrt) duxit. 


Iad he lived long enough, he 
mott probably would have attempt- 
ed fome reform in the church of 
Rome, then funk into the extremeft 
aby{fs of corruption. One of his 
maxims was, that ecclefialtical pre- 
ferments were made for men, and 
not men for ecclefiaftical prefer- 
ments. This manner of thinking 
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could not of courfe make him very 
popular in the city of Rome. He 
is fuppofed to have died through 
the unfkilfulnefs of his phyfician, 
A wag wrote upon the door of the 
phyfician’s houfe, 
Medico 
Patriz fusx Liberatori 
S. P.O. Romanus. 


Adrian was fo honeft a man, that 
in his celebrated commentary upon 
the feventh book of Serbices, Paris, 
1542, folio, which he wrote when 
he*was a profeflor at Louvain, and 
which he afterwards caufed to be 
reprinted when he was pope, he 
allows that a pope may err, even in 
matters of faith. 


oe AF SAS A 


NumBer V, 


Beep E (fays Mercier very 
well) n’exifle que parla peniée 
& je travail. & la bonne Providence 
a accordé a l’homme ces armes vic- 
torieufes contre Vennui le plus 
grand enemi de l’efpece humaine.— 
Man exifts only by help of thought 
and labour, and a good Providence 
has granted him thele viétorious 
arms to defend him againft the te- 
dium of life, that greateft cnemy to 
the human race. 


Idlenefs (fays Montefquieu very 
truly) fhould be placed amongft the 
pains of hell, yet mankind in ge- 
neral are apt to place it amongft the 
beatitudes of heaven. 


What gentleman (faid the late 
Dr. jJohnfon) is ever happy with- 
out fome bufinefs or profefion ; 
and what lady is ever comfortable 
without needle-work of fome kind. 
How few are they of the human 
race who are able to draw their hap- 
pinefs or employment from within 
themfelves, without fome extrancous 
impulfe, 


Les travaux du corps, nous de- 





livrent, des —— d’efprit, fays St. 
Read ; and Voltaire, La travail nous 
delivre de trois grands maux, I’en- 
nui, le befoin, le vice. 


Mr. Lock, in his treatife on edu- 
cation, has urged the neceflity of 
fome mechanical and manual em- 
ployment to perfons of all ranks 
and profefhons; fo that when the 
mind is weary with its tafk, it may 
be relaxed by fome gentler effort of 
the corporeal powers, “I have 
always,” faid the excellent Dr, 
Johnion, * admired the wifdom of 
thofe by whom our female educa- 
tion was inftituted, for having con- 
trived that every woman, of what- 
ever condition, fhould be taught 
fome arts of manufaéture, by which 
the vacuities of reclufe and domeftic 
life may be filled up. Whenever,” 
adds he, “ chance brings within my 
obfervation a knot of miffes bufy at 
their needles, I confider myfelf as 
in the fchool of virtue; and though 
I have no extraordinary {kill in 
plain-work or embroidery, I Jook 
upon their operations with as mueh 
fatisfaction as their governefs, be- 
caule 
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caufe I regard them as providing a 
{ecurity again{t the moft dangerous 
infnarers of the foul, by enabling 
themlelves to exclude Idlenefs from 
their folitary moments; and with 
Idlenefs, her attendant train of pal- 
fons, fancies, chimeras, fears, for- 
rows, and defires.” Ovid and Cer- 
vantes will inform them, that love 
has no power but over thofe whom 
he catches unemployed; and Hec- 
tor, in the Iliad, when he fees An- 
dromache overwhelmed with ter- 
rors. fends her for confolation to 
the loom and the diftaff, 


Louvois, the famous war minifter 
of Louis XIV. was _ particulariy 
anxious about the education of one 
of his fons, the Abbé Louvois. M. 
d’Argenfon gives the following very 
curious account of it. The*moft 
learned perfons were employed to 
invent methods to teach the Abbé 
Louvois every {cience in a fhort 
time. He was nourifhed (fays his 


TREATISE own 
BY THOMAS 


THE 


INTRODUCTION. 

OTWITHSTANDING the 
N remarks, rules. and obferva- 
tions, already publifhed concerning 
the navigation from Europe to and 
from India, alfo in India, which are 
to be found in the Old Eaft-India 
Pilot. by Thornton; in D’Anville’s 
Neptune Oriental; alfo in Mr, Ni- 
cholfon’s and Philo-Nauticus’s ju- 
dicious remarks; it were to be 
wifhed we had more obfervations 
upon the fubjeé&t, It is only from 
experience fuch obfervations can 
be made. Abave twenty five years 
practice in what is called the coun- 
try trade in India, during which 
time I made no le(fs than eighteen 
voyages from Indoftan to the eatt- 
ward, enabling me to fay a good 
deal upon the fubje&, and is the 

reafon of the prefent publication. 
I find many good rules and ob- 
fervations in each of the authors 
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panegyrift) with the elixir and the 


quinteflence of knowledge of every * 


kind, juft as the rich and delicate 
are fed with the beft chear, and 
nourifh themfelves with the juice 
and effence of the be{t meats and 
fruits; but as it requires good fto- 
machs in thofe who accuftom them- 
felves to this kind of rich food, to 
digeft the eflence of fuch a quantity 
of aliment, reduced inio fo finall a 
compafs; it alfo requires a head well 
organized to retain the principles 
of all fciences, however reduced or 
abridged, But it is certain that a 
perfon, who had fucceeded in re- 
ceiving fuch an education, has no 
further difficulties to overcome, in 
order to become the mott learned 
man of his age. Every thing adds 
to his knowledge, every thing adds 
fomething to the mafs, and ealily 
takes a footing on a foundation thus 
laid. He cannot join in a conver- 
fation, or open a book, from which 
he does not reccive fome profit. 


INDIA, 


already mentioned, The India Pilot 
errs in iome things, though he is 
right in others. ?hilo-Naaticus I 
had the pleafure of knowing per- 
fonally in India: he was a good 
merchant, and a {kilful navigator, 
I thall, with great deference to hir, 
and Mr, Nicholfon, repeat a good 
deal of what they fay, and add illuf- 
trations of myown. I fhall alfo 
retain what I find in the Inata Pilot, 
when it is confonant to my own 
obfervation, and do him all the jul- 
tice Ican. His rules for failing to 
and from Batavia are, in the main, 
good ; but his defcription of Ben- 
coolen, and the fouth-welt coaft of 
Sumatra, is unintelligible. And 
here I muft obferve, that,as I know 
little of the Perfian and Red Sea 
gulis in the weft of India, never 
having been there, I cannot criti- 
cife on his account of them, nor of 
the parts adjacent, as my experience 
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has been moftly eaft of Ceylon.— 
His rules for failing alorg the coaft 
of Coromandel and Ceylon, from 
accidents, fuch as the cutting down 
of trees, pulling down pagodas, 
building of new ones, &c. local 
changes, muft make his land-marks 
of little ufe at prefent; but, when 
written. I dare fay thev were good. 

You find in the India Pilot many 
fragments, fince more correétly pub- 
lifhed by Mr. Dalrymple; Shark’s 
Bay, on the coaft of New Holland; 
the dangerous fhoals of St. Bran- 
don, near the French iflands ; and 
Trinidada, in the Atlantic, by the 
famous Hailey. 

‘As 1 have, befides the eighteen 
country voyages in India, made 
four voyages from Europe thither, 
I hope what I prefume to fay con- 
cerning the beit track to keep, both 
going and coming, will not be 
thought improper; alihough I am 

erfuaded there are many more va- 
lode hints than I can give, locked 
up in journals of the fkilful com- 
manders in the Eaft-India fervice, 
which not being collated tcgether, 
nor properly digeited and publifh- 
ed, the world is fo far kept from 
much valuable knowledge on this 
fubje. 

Thornton, in the Eaft-India Pi- 
lor, fays you fhould, in croffing the 
Line, or rather in going from the 
North Atlantic to the fouth, keep 
within certain limits, which he 
draws in the chart. I apprehend 
this is being too precife, and may 
be of lofs to an inexperienced navi- 
gator, who may think ke doesright, 
whilft within certatn rules, though 
fuflering from calms and umwhole- 
fome rains. Thornion fays very 
judicioufly, “* That north-eaft and 
* fouth-eaft trade-winds are fubjeét 
“ to alieration ; which variablenefs 
Sis fometimes found a degree or 
£ two fooner than in the aforefaid 
& jati:udes.” (He might have faid, 
thiree oy four degrees, inflead of one 
ortws.) * On the coat of Brazil, 
“the winds often blow eafterly 
“ from Sentemoer to March, and to 
the northward of caft; and from 
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** March to September, it bloweth 
“ often between the ealt, fouth-eaft 
*¢ and fouth-fouth-eaft.”” This per- 
feétly agrees with the parallel I pro. 
pofe to draw between the theory of 
the monfoons in India and in’ the 
Atiantic; for in the Atlantic mon- 
foons prevail, though little adverted 
to, as fhall be fhewn. 
Of tie monfoons in general. 

The word monfoon comes from 
the Malay word moofin. which figni- 
fies feafon. Ky mary who know 
little of the Malay tongue, the word 
moofin is underftood to mean yvar, 
But this is a miflake; for the word 
town, exa€tly as we pronounce it, 
fignies year, mooffin, feafon ; and in 
the Malay idiom they fay moofin 
baarat (weft-monfoon), and moofin 
timor (eaft monfoon),. in places where 
the different monfoons blow nearly 
in thefe dire&tions, as at Batavia, 
Bencoolen, Malacca, and many 
other places. They alfo fay at Paffir, 
Sooloo, Balambangan, and many 
other places, where the gite or fitu- 
ation of the land or ifland favours 
the expreifion. by caufing the winds 
to blow accordingly, mooffn attara, 
(north monfoon) ; moofin falatan 
(fouth monfoon). I beg leave to 
call, in the courfe of thefe remarks, 
the well-known fouth-weft mon. 
foon. the fummer monfoon; and the 
well-known north-eait monfoon, the 
winter monfoon. 1 alfo beg leave to 
call the north-wef{t monfoon (well 
known, but the advantage to be 
drawn from it little adverted to in 
India, and of which I fhall have a 
great deal to fay in the fequel); I 
fay, I beg leave to call it the middle 
or crofs monfoon. It prevails from 
the Line to 10 deg. fouth latitude; 
whilft the north-caft.monfoon blows 
to the northward of it, in the North 
Indian fea, in the Bay of Kengal, 
and in the China feas, It is partis 


cularly mentioned by Thornton, 
and extends from the iflands Sey- 
chells, or Mahe, as far eaft.as the 
coatt of New Guinea, and, I belteve, 
through !orres’s Endeavour’s Sirait 
between New Guinea and New Hol- 
land, into the South Sea, 
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Of the caufes of the monfoons in India; 
and their analozy to what we find 
in the Atlantic ; and how they coin- 
cide with, or oppofe, the trade winds. 


That the diurnal! motion of the 
fun-from ea{t to welt is the caufe of 
the trade winds all over the world, 
with certain exceptions, Owing to 
the intervention of lands, moun- 
tains, &c. is a kind of felf-evident 
propolition, Thefe winds go their 
continual round; nothing. inter- 
rupts in the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans; and in the Indian ocean, 
were the fea as open in north as in 
fouth latitude: (I mean within the 
Tropics), the trade-wind would 
doubtlefs be found to prevail there 
alfo from the north-eaft all the year 
round, without any revolution from 
the fouth-weft ; or, in other words, 
there would be no monfoon. 

In the Pacific and Atlantic oceans, 
but more particularly in the latter, 
the motion of the fun from north 
to fouth has certainly an effect upon 
the north-eaft and fouth-eaft trade- 
winds: but the Indian ocean, by 
which I mean the whole contained 
between the Cape of Goed Hope to 
the north-eaft ; then eaft as far as 
the China feas ; and then fouth, by 
New Holland, has no exit north- 
ward; and is open only by the Phi- 
lippines and Moluccas into the 
South Sea. 

This ocean being in a manner 
fhut up to the north, is moft ob- 
vioufly the caufe of the return of 
the clouds and vapours that are 
driven thither in the fummer mon- 
foon ; thefe vapours following, or 
being generated by ths fun’s ap- 
proach. So iflands, in hot coun- 
tries, gather clouds on their hills 
towards noon. when the influence 
of the fun is great, which are again 
difcharged, or fent back towards the 
fea, when the fun is gone.* 
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Let us fuppofe the continent of 
Europe extended from. Portugal 
welt to Americag or, in other 
words, were the Atlantic fhut up to 
the north, that ocean would, I ap- 
prehend, be fubjeé&t to a. regular 
monifoon as the Indian feais: and 
we mean to fhew it is not entirely 
without fomething which refembles 
a periodical monfoon, fituate as it 
is, open, for aught we know, to the 
north pole. f 

The eaft promontory of South 
America, fituated in a low latitude, 
projeéts a little way into the At- 
lantic. Herethecurrents fet north- 
ward in the fummer monfoon, and 
fouthward in the winter monfoon ;+ 
following the fun precifely as they 
do in Eaft India. 

The body of water driven weft- 
ward by the trade-wind at north- 
eaft in the North Atlantic to the 
Weft Indies, is ftopped by the 
American continent, and finds an 
exit in the gulf of Florida. This 
ftrong current is well known; pof- 


fibly the body of water driven by . 


the fouth-cait trade-wind in the 
South Atlantic contributes its fhare: 
but, from the gite of the ealt pro- 
montory of Brazil, and the trend- 
ing of the coaft thence to the welt 
of fouth towards Cape Horn, there 
is the greateft reafon to think the 
current fets fouthward almoft per- 
petually; and efpecially as the cur- 
rent on the oppofite African fhore 
fets continually north near the land, 
from the Cape of Good Hope 
northward, 

OF the three great promontories 
in the fouthern hemifphere, Van 
Diemen’s, in New Holland, Cape of 
Gcod Hope, in Africa, and Cape 
Horn, in America, that feem, by 
their bleak, torn, and rocky fronts, 
to have withfood the fouthern 
ftorms (whilft. poflibly, manv thou- 
fand years ago, tow and habitable 

lands 


* And fuch hills are generally clearly to be feen early of a morning, the clouds being 


then fubfided: 


+ Vide Anfon’s Voyage, and Cooke’s Vovage in 1775. 


In the Centurion they had a 


continued help to the fouthward in winter, along the Brazil coait. This coincides with 


Thornton in the India Pilot, already quoted. 
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lands contiguous to them have been 
jubmerged by the tempeft), there are 
two remarkable phxnomena pecu- 
liar to the African and American 
capes; and of which there is not 
the leaft doubt, as both are verified 
by experience: the current {ets al- 
moft continually tq the eaftward off 
Cape Horn, and to the weftward 
off the Cape of Gaod Hope. How 
the current generally fets off the 
fouth promontory of New Hol- 
land, we cannot tell, having no ex- 
perience; therefore 1 can fay no- 
thing about it. But I think it is 
reafonable to fuppofe, that the al- 
mott perpetual wefterly wind olf 
Cape Ran caufes the eafterly cur- 
rent ;* and the almoft perpetual 
fouth-eaft trade-wind at the Cape 
of Good Hope, with the bady of 
water driven weftward by the faid 
fouth-eaft trade-wind, in the Indian 
ocean, caufes the wefterly current. 
Thefe well-known faéts, I think, 
juflify us, by analogy, to conclude, 
that the body of water driven be- 
fore the fouth-eaft trade-wind in the 
South Atlantic, finds exit fouth- 
ward near the foiementioned eatt 
promontory of Brazil; as, in a pa- 
rallel cafe, the fame fimilar direc- 
tion or courfe of current, in the 
North Atlantic, finds exit through 
the gulf of Vlorida, which every 
body knows. 


Of the midd!e crofs winter monfoon. 

We have already afcribed the 
caule of the north-eaft mon{son to 
a kind of revolution in the atmof 
phere, from where the mountains of 
China and Tartary, of Tibet, of 
Pegu, Indoftan, &c. being over- 
charged with vapours by the ap- 
proach of the fun in fummer, now, 
at his withdrawing fouth in winter, 
dilcharge the accumulated load, 
fometimes from a north, fomctimes 
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from a north-eaft dire&tion, accord. 
ing to the gite or lying of the coafls 
near which it blows. On the fouth 
part of Sumatra it blows at north- 
wett, 

The great body of water that bes 
gins to run in various direétions, 
welt, fouth, fouth-fouth-ealt, &c, 
according to the faid gite of lands 
and iflands, comes like a torrent 
between China and the Philippines, 
from the north-weft part of the 
South Sea, in the month of O&o- 
ber, when the north-eaft montioon 
begins. 

The current that, in November 
elpecially, {weeps round Ceylon to 
the weft, cannot arife from any 
great accumulation of water in the 
Bay of Bengal, as it is what the 
French cal] acyd de fac, but is greatly 
furnifhed from the Strait of Ma- 
lacca; which current I have expe- 
rienced to fet {trong north-weft and 
north north-weft, near Queda and 
Jan Sylan, for a little way into the 
Bay of Bengal, in November, from 
the faid Strait. 

Here it is obvious the faid cur- 
rent, in the Malacca Strait, comes 
from the China feas; which alfo at 
this time fets through the Banca 
Strait towards the Sunda Iflands, 
It is obvious alfo, that no great ac- 
cumulation of waters can be ga- 
thered in the North Indian ocean 
near Surat and Malabar, as there is 
no exit that way northward, it be- 
ing alfo a cud de fac; which brings 
me near Africa, where, from ana- 
lozy, flrengthened by experience, I 
fulpett the middle or crofs monfoon 
to be generated, 

The fouth-wef monfoon, fweep- 
ing down the gut of Madagafcar in 
fummer, without doubt caufes a 
great accumulation of vapour on the 
mountains of Africa. Vhefe moun- 
tains, near the cataracts of the Nile, 
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collc& the annual ftock which fer- 
tilizes Egy pt.* 

Were Africa + narrow from eaft to 
weit, to what it is—were the Medi- 
terranean and the continent of Eu- 
rope much lefs in length than what 
they are; thefe vapours fo accumu- 
lated might find exit to the weft or 
north-weft, into the Atlantic in 
winter, when the fun goes fouth: 
but it would feem that the burning 
fands and deferts of Africa drink 
up what part goes weft from the 
above-mentioned mountains. The 
greater proportion, I fufpeét, goes 
eaftward, on the Indian fide, and 
caufes the middle monfoon in 
winter. 

From this quantity of accumu- 
lated { vapour on Africa, I deduce 
the origin of the middle monfoon. 
True, 1t blows up the gut of Mada- 
cafcar, as far as 20 deg. fouth lati- 
tude at north-eaft: the gite of the 
coaft makes it follow this direétion ; 
but farther eaft, a few degrees from 
the Line to ten degrees fouth, it 
blows weft and north-weft, as by 
many years experience I have found, 
infemuch as to be induced to fhape 
my courfe accordingly, and profit 
therefrom; and never was difap- 
pointed in getting to my port with 
as much difpatch as I could expeét, 
I therefore think it is reafonable, 
from the faid expericnce, to con- 
clude, that the middle monfoon 
originates from the revolution of 
vapours accumulated in the eait 

art of Africa, and that part of 

Arabia that lies between the Red 

Sea and Perfian gulfs in fummer. 
Having thus given my idea of its 
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origin, the advantages to be de- 
duced from it are obvious; for if 
the navigator runs into the middle 
of its region, which, for per{picuity, 
I call the belt,§ fiom four to eight 
degrees fouth, he may make what 
eaiting he pleafes, And here I 
chufe to mention the current found 
in the Lively brig,in 1781, in pafling 
the region of the middle monfoon, 
and, immediately after, the rigion 
of the north-caft monfoon. The 
currents {et in oppofite dire€tions ; 
as witnefs the following inftances : 

From February the fecond, lat. 8 
fouth; long. per account 74: 9; 
= timekeeper 74:3, until Fe- 

ruary the 17th (fifteen days), lat. 
1: 16 north; long. per account 88 
:243 per timekeeper 91 : go—fet 
3: 6 eaftward of account. Winds 
moftly weft-north-weft, being in the 
region of the belt, or middle mon- 
foon, 

From February the i7th, lat. 1 : 
16 north, until the 26th (nine days), 
latitude 7 : 20 north; we were fet 
2:3 to the weftward of account. 
Winds moftly north-north-eatt. | 
being in the region of the north- 
eaft monfoon. 

The Elizabeth man of man left 
Diego Rais the firft of December, 
1761, bound to Madras. She ftood 
into 37 degrees fouth latitude, which 
furely was unneceflary: fhe got to 
Madras the 26th of January, being 
56 days on her paflage. Ini7<i, 
the Lively got from near Diego Rais 
to Anjengo in 34 days, by not quit- 
ting the belt until fhe got as far 
ealt as fhe chofe. 

[ To be continued. } 
Or 


* Africa is above twenty times the area of the Indoftan peninfula. 


+ See Bruec’s Travels. 


t For land winds (to which I have already compared the winter monfoons) blow in 
all directions from where the vapours are moft dente; and on Sumatra, the land winds 
difcharge themfelves from the mountains that lie longitudinally in general ; part to the 
ftrait of Malacca, and part to the fouth-weit coaft of the ifland. 

§ Jupiter has his belis. ‘his dufky region (in winter), whilft clear weather prevails 
in the fouth-caft trade, bounding it to the fouthward, and clear weather alfo in the region 
of the north-eaft monfoon, bounding it to the northward, may appear to ani inhabitant 


of Jupiter like a belt for half the year. 


| ‘thofe who go the inner paflage late in September, fhould not quit the belt until 


they are as far eaft as they with. 
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Or tue CARICA PAPAYA, or AMERICA, 


From Bartram’s Travels. 


HIS admirable tree is certainly 
the moft beautiful of any ve- 
getable production | know of; the 
towering laurel magnolia, and ex- 


alted palm, indeed exceed it in, 


grandeur and magnificence, but not 
in elegance. delicacy, and graceful- 
nefs. It rifes ere& to the height of 
fifteen or twenty feet, with a per- 
feftly ftraight tapering ftem, which 
is {mooth and polifhed, of a bright 
afh colour, refembling lcaf filver, 
curioufly infcribed with the foot- 
fteps of the fallen leaves; and thefe 
vettiges are placed in a very regular 
uniform imbricated order, which 
has a fine effe&, as if the little 
column were elegantly carved all 
vver, Its perfectly {pherical top is 
formed of very large !obe-finuate 
leaves, fupported on very long foot- 
ftalks; the lower leaves aie the 


Or’ tHE 


largeft as well as their petioles the 
longeft, and make a graceful {weep 
or flourifh, like the long f or the 
branches of a {conce candle'ick, 
The ripe and green fruit are placed 
round about the fltem or trunk, 
from the lowermoft leaves, where 
the ripe fruit are, and upwards 
ulmofl tothe top ; the heart or inmof 
pithy part of the trunk is in a manner 
hollow, or at be!t confills of very 
thin porous medulle or membranes, 
‘The tree very feldom branches or 
divides into limbs, I believe never 
unlefs the top is by accident broke 
off when very young; I faw one 
which had two tops or heads, the 
ftem of which divided near the 
earth, It is always green, orna- 


mented at the fame time with flowers . 


and fruit, which like figs come out 
fingly from the trunk or ftem. 


EPHOUSKYCA, 


rom the Same. 


HERE is inhabiting the low 

fhores and {wamps ot! the river 
St. Juan and the lakes of Florida, 
as well as Georgia, a very curious 
bird, called by an Indian name 
(ephoufkyca) which fignifies in our 
language the crying bird. 1 cannot 
détermine what genus of Furopean 
birds to join it with, It is about the 
fize of a large domeftic hen : all the 
body, above and beneath, is of a 
dark lead colour, every feather 
edged or tipped with white, which 
makes the bird appear {neck led on a 
near view; the eye is large and 
placed high on the head, which is 
very prominent; the biil or beak is 
five or fix inches in length, arched 
or bent gradually downwards, in 
that refpett to be compared to one 
half of a.bent bow; it is large or 
thick near the bafe, compreiled on 
each fide, and flattened ut top and 
beneath, which makes it appear four 





f{quare for more than an inch, where 
the noltrils are placed, from whence, 
to their tips, both mandibles are 
round, pcaihsaily \cflening or taper- 
ing to their extremities, which are 
thicker for about half an inch than 
immediately above, by which the 
mandibles never fit quite clofe their 
whole length; the upper mandible 
is a {mall matter longer than the 
under; the bill is of a dufky green 
colour, more bright and yellowifh 
about the bafe and angles of the 
mouth; the tail is very fhort, and 
the middle feather the longefl; the 
others oneach fide fhorten gradually, 
and are of the colour of the reft of 
the bird, only fomewhat darker; 
the two fhorteft or cutermolt fea- 
thers are perfettly white, which the 
bird has a faculty of flirting out on 
either fide, as quick as a flafh of 
lightning, efpecially when he hears 
or fees any thing that difturbs him, 
uttering 
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uttering at the fame ‘nftant an ex- 
treme harfh and loud fhrick; his 
neck is long and flender; and his 
legs are alfo long and bare of fea- 
thers above the knee, like thofe of 
the bittern, and are black or of 
a dark lead colour. 

There arc two other fpecies of 
this genus, which agree in almolt 
every particular with the above 
defcription, except in fize and co- 
lour. The fir of thefe I fhall 
mention is a perfett white, except 
the prime quill feathers, which are 
as black as thofe of a crow ; the bill 
and legs of a beautiful clear red, as 
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alfo a {pace_clear of feathers about 
the eyes, The other f{pecies is 
black on the upper fide, the breaft 
and belly white, and the legs and 
beak as white as {fnow. Both thefe 
{pecies'are about half the fize of the 
crying bird, They fly in large 
flocks or fquadrons, evening and 
morning, to and from their feeding 
place or roofts; both {pecies are 
called Spanifh curlews: thefe and 
the crying bird feed chiefly on cray 
filh, whofe cells they probe, and 
with their ftrong pinching bills 
drag them out: all the three {pecies 
are efteemed excellent food. 


MAGNETICAL EXPERIMENTS ann OBSERVATIONS. 


BY TIBERIUS CAVALLO, F.R.S. 
Being the Subftance of a Leéture founded by the late Henry Barker, Efq. F.R.S. 
From the Philofophical .Tranfaétions of the Royal Society of London. 


5 3 obje& of this lefture is to 
fhew the properties of fome 
metallic fubftances with refpe& to 
magnetifm; and the experiments 
herein related feem to afcertain 
fome new and remarkable faéts. 
The magnetic properties have 
been generally thought to belong 
only to iron, or to thofe fubftances 
which conteined that metal ; come 
prehending under the general name 
of iron not only the metal com- 
monly fo called, but lkewife its 
more perfect and more imperfeét 
flates, viz. fteel, iron ores, amongft 
which is confidered the magnet, and 
the calces of iron, excepting only 
thofe which are very much dephlo- 
giflicated, for they poffefs no mag- 
netic property whatfoever. Some 
other metallic fubftances, and efpe- 
cially platina, brafs, and nickel, on 
which the magnet has fome attion, 
were thought to be magnetic fo far 
as they contained fome portion of 
iron, the prefence of which may be 
manifelted by chemical methods in 
many cafes, but not always ; becaufe 
the quantity of iron may be fo ex- 
celfively {mall in proportion to the 
weight of the other metal in which 
Vou, b.6 





it is concealed, as not to be dif- 
coverable by chemical analyfis, and 
yet it may be fufficient to affeét the 
magnetic needle. The following 
experiment will fhew, that an ex- 
ceedingly {mall quantity of iron 
will render a body {fenfibly mag- 
netic. 

Having chofen a piece of Turkey- 
ftone, which weighed about an 
ounce, I examined it by a very 
fenfible magnetic needle, and found 
that it had not the leaft degree of 
magnetifm, the needle not bein; 
moved from its ufual dire&tion by 
the vicinity of any part of the fur- 
face of the fone; | then weighed a 
piece of fteel with a pair of {cuales 
that turned with the twentieth part 
of a grain, and afterwards drew one 
end of it over the furface of the 
ftone in various dire€tions. This 
done, the piece of flecl was weighed 
again, and was found to have loft 
{o {mall a part of its weight as not 
to be difcernible by that pair of 
{cales; yet the Turkey-flone, which 
had acquired only that {mall quan- 
tity of fteel, affeted the magnetic 
needle very fenfibly. Chemiftry 
{eems not to aflord any means by 
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which fo fmall a quantity of iron 
may be decifively deteéted in a 
body that weighs cneounce. Hence 
it follows, that though no iron is to 
be difcovered in a body by chemical 
methods, yet it fhould not be con- 
cluded, that the faid body, if it affect 
the magnetic needle, does not own 
its magnetifm to fume finall quantity 
of iron conccaled im its fubftanee. 

Nickel is a metallic fubftance 
which has been fulpeéted to be ca- 
pable of acquiring fome degree of 
magnetifm independent of iron; 
and this fufpicion has been founded 
upon obferving, that nickel retained 
its magnetifm after having been 
repeatedly purified. ‘there are, 
however, perfons who have denied 
the magnetiim of purified nickel; 
and I have feen fone pieces of it 
which did not in the leat affe& the 
magnetic needle. It is probable, 
that thofe pieces were not pure 
nickel, and perhaps fome cobalt was 
contained in them; but I fee no 
reafon why the nickel, when alloyed 
with a little cobalt, fhould fhew no 
magnetifm, if that property does 
really belong cifentially to it. 

‘The greatelt number of my ex- 
periments are relative to the pro- 
pertics of brafs; and they feem to 
prove, that this compound metal, 
which is often magnetic, does not 
owe its magnetifm to iron, but to 
fome particular configuration of its 
component particles. occafioned by 
the ufual method of hardening it, 
which is by hammering. 

In fome ipecimens of brafs, and 
efpecially in that which has often 
pailed from the work-fhop to the 
furnace, and from the latter to the 
former, there are fometimes pieces 
of iron fenfible not only to the 
magnet, or the cheinical analyfis, 
but even to the fight, which render 
the brafs {lrongly magnetic. But 
the brafs generally yfed in my ex- 
periments was fuch as, when quite 
foft, it had no fenfible degree of 
magnetif{m, 

Before we begin with the narra- 


tion of thofe experiments, it will: 


be proper to defcribe the magnetic 
necdie I generally ufed, which jg 
fufpended in a particular manner: 
and which may be ufeful to perfons 
who are fond of making magnetic 
experiments, not only for its fen. 
fibility, but likewife for the fimpli. 
city of its conftruétion. 
Experience having fhewn, that 
large magnetic needies are not Pros 
per for experiments whercin a very 
{mall degree of magneti{m muft be 
a{certained, and the free motion of 
the ufual {mall needles being pro. 
portionally more obftruéted by the 
nature of their fufpention, even 
when furnifhed with agate caps, 
I endeavoured to contrive a fort 
of fufpenfion which might anfwer 
the purpofe better than the needles 
fufpended in the ufual manner ; and, 
after feveral attempts, at laft I con. 
ftruéted a chain of horfe-hair, con- 
fitting of five or fix links, to which 
the needle was fufpended. Each 
link is about three quarters of an 
inch in diameter; and the extremi- 
tics of each piece of hair, which ig 
formed in a ring, are joined by a 
knot, and fecured by a little fealing- 
wax, ‘The link on one end of this 
chain is fufpended to a pin ina 
proper frame, or any fupport that 


“maybe at hand; and to the link of 


the other extremity which | lies 
lowermoft, a piece of fine filver 
wire is hooked. This wire is about 
an inch and a half long, and its 
lower extremity is faftened round 
a {mall and cylindrical piece of 
cork, through which a common 
fewing necdle, made magnetic, is 
thruft horizontally. Thus the mag- 
netic needle is fulpended by a hair- 
chain, the links of which, on ac- 
count of the {moothnefs and light- 
ne{s of the hair, move very freely 
in each other, and allow the needle 
more than a whole revolution round 


its center, with fo {mall a degree of 


frittion as may be confidered next 
to nothing. By comparing. this 


needle with others of the beft fort 
in ule, I find the former to be much 
more fenfible; for when bodies 
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which have an exceedingly {mall 
magnetic power are tried, this needle 
will be frequently attratted by them 
when the others are not fenhbly 
affected. . 

In order to try farther the deli- 
cacy of fuch fufpenfion, I placed a 
piece of a looking-glafs under the 
needle, and nearly horizontal, fo 
that the image of the necdle was 
feen in it. Now, as a fine line had 
been previoufly marked on the 
glals, things were fo difpofed as that 
the image of the necdle might coin- 
cide with the line marked on the 
glafs. the eye being placed in a pro- 
per point of view; afterwards, by 
fhaking the needle either very gently 
or very quickly, L repeatedly endea- 
voured to place it out of the mag- 
netic meridian ; but every endea- 
vour proved ineffeftual, for the 
needle conftantly fettled in the 
{ame direction, without any fenfible 
variation. 

With a needle thus fufpended 
a variation compafs might be very 
eafily conftruéted, and it would 
perhaps be more accurate than thole 
commonly in ufe. For this pur- 
pole the needle ought to be about 
three inches long, and the picce 
of looking-glafs ought to be fixed 
upon the index of an Hadley’s fex- 
tant, which muft be placed hort- 
zontally under the needle, with its 
edge or fiducial line in the meri- 
dian of the place, in order to ob- 
ferve the daily variation of the 
needle. I have made only a rough 
model of fuch a variation compals, 
and it feemed to anfwer very well. 
This conftruétion appears to have 
the following advantages over the 
common fort ; 1{t, The needle being 
cylindrical, and without a hole in 
the middle, would be lefs fubject to 
have more than two poles, edly, 
The ntedle being flender, its poles 
would ftand more: exactly in its 
axis, which with the common flat 
needles is {eldom the cafe. gdly, It 
will appear, by alittle confideration, 
that in this conftruétion there is no 
need of the necdle’s center of moe 


tion keeping always in the fame 
invariable point, which renders the 
conftruction both very eafy and 
very accurate: and, lattly, as the 
fextant may be placed at a con- 
fiderable diftance below the ncedle, 
and the reft of the frame may be 
made of any fize, there would be no 
neceflity of placing any brafs or 
other metal fo near the needle as 
might affeft it in cafe this metal 
had any magnetifm, which generally 
happens with brafs, 

In order to examine the magne« 
tifm of divers fubftances, befides 
the above defcribed needle, I ufed 
to put a {mall magnetic needle upon 
water, and then bring the fubftance 
to be examined near it, or place the 
fubftance itfelf upon water, fome+ 
times reiting it upon pieces of cork, 
and then bring a powerful magnet 
near it, 


Examination of the Magnetical Pro 
perties of Bras. 

A few years ago, being intent on 
making fone magnetic experiments, 
in which brafs was concerned, I 
ufed to examine firft whether the 
pieces of brafs had any magnetifin 
or not, and rejected thole pieces 
which had an evident degree of 
that power. In the courfe of thofe 
experiments 1 remember to have 
oblerved, that thofe pieces of brafs 
which had been hammered were 
generally magnetic, and much more 
{o than others; in cen{equence of 
which I made no ufe of hammered 
brafs in thofe experiments. But 
lately, having ordered a theodolite 
at a philofophical inftrument fhop, L 
particularly enjoinedthe workmen to 
try the brafs, both foft and ham- 
mered, before they worked it, and 
to make no ule of that which had 
any magnetifm. - They found, that 
hammered brafs, even fuch as before 
the hammering had no magnetifm, 
could afterwards difturb the mag- 
netic needle very fenfibly, Thete 
obfervations induced me to make 
the following experiments, 

Experiment 1, An oblong piece 
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of brafs, weighing fomewhat lefs 
than half an ounce, being examined 
by prefenting every part of its fur- 
face to the fulpended needle, fhewed 
no fign of magnetifm whatever, It 
was then hammered for about two 
minutes ; the confequence of which 
was, that it became magnetic fo far 


as to attract either end of the needle 


from about a quarter of an inch. 
The fame piece of brafs being now 
put into the fire fo as to become 
red-hot, by which means it was 
foftened, and when cold being pre- 
{ented to the fufpended needle, its 
magnetiim was found to be entirely 
gone. Hammering made it again 
magnetic. Softening by fire took 
the magnetifm away a fecond time ; 
and thus the magnetifm was re- 
peatedly given it by hammering, 
and was deftroyed by toftening ; 
fometimes fhewing to have acquired 
a lenfible degirec of that power, 
even after two or three ftrokes of 
the hammer. 

Experiment 2. The refult of the 
- Grit ‘experiment: would naturally 
induce one to fufpedt, that the ham- 
mer and anvil mht have imparted 
fome {mall quantity of fleel to the 
brafs, which rendered it magnetic ; 
and that this magnetifm was deftroy- 
ed in fofrening the brafs, infomuch 
as the fire calcined the {mall quan- 
ty of ftecl that had adhered to it. 
In confequence of which confidera- 
tion, 1 teok other pieccs of brals 
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befides that ufed before, and ham. 
mered them between card-paper, 
changing the pieces of paper ag 
often as was neceflary, fince they 
were eafily broken by the hammer; 
but the pieces of brafs became con. 
{tantly magnetic by the hammering, 
and their magnetifin was deftroyed 
by fire. 

In this experiment T generally 
gave to the brafs not above thirty 
{trokes with the hammer, 

Experiment 3. Still fufpeéting 
that the hammer and tthe anvil 
might have imparted fome {mall 
quantity of iron to the brafs, bee 
caute the pieces of card-paper fome. 
times were broken by the firft or 
fecond ftroke, in which cafe either 


the brats; I hardened a piece of 
bralfs by beating it between two 
large flints, viz. ufing one for the 
hammer, and the other for the an. 
vil, The piece of brafs became 
nagnetic, though in this cafe it 
feemed to have acquired not fo 
much power as when it had been 
hardened with the hammer; but it 
mult be obferved, that the flints 
being rough and irregular, the piece 
of brats could not be hardened by 
them fo ealily, or fo equally, as by 
the other method. 

‘the flints being examined both 
before and after the experiment, 
were found to have not the leaf 
degree of magnetifm, 


ESSAY VIIL—Ox tHe PROGRESS or NAVIGATION, 


i lies avoid breaking the thread of 
our narrative, we have fol- 
Towed the Portuguefle navigators in 
their extenfive navigations beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope, and thall 
now turn back to the voyages of 
the Spaniards, whofe bold expedi- 
tions to the weftward have difco- 
vered to us a new world, 
Chriftopher Columbus, a Ge- 
noefe, well {killed in navigation and 
other parts of the mathematics,— 
convinced that fo great a part of 


the world as was yet unknown could 
not all be fea, and firmly perfuaded 
that, as the earth was round, a fhortes 
way might be difcovered to India 
than that which the Portuguefe were 
in purtuit of, round the coatt of 
Africa; he refolved to apply him- 
{clf wholly to the difcovery of thofe 
rich countries, which he pofitively 
concluded mutt extend from what 
was known of the Kalt-Indies ftill 
to the eaftward one way, and to be 
the eafier met with by failing round 
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tothe weftward. Having been long 
fully potlefled with this notion, and 

rovided to anfwer all objections 
that might be ftarted againtt it, he 
thought the undertaking too great 
for any lefs than a fovereign prince, 
or ‘tate; and therefore, not to be 
unjuft to his country, he firft pro- 

ofed it to the ftate of Genoa, 
where it was rather ridiculed than 
any way encouraged, This repulle 
made him have recourfe to King 
John the Second, of Portugal, who 
having caufed the matter to be ex- 
amined by thofe that had the direc- 
tion of the difcoverics along the 
coaft of Africa, by their advice he 
held him in fuipente till he had fent 
out a caravel with private orders to 
attempt this difcovery. ‘I his Ca- 
yavel having wandered long in the 
wide ocean, and fuffered much by 
forms, returned without finding 
any thing. Columbus underftend- 
ing what haa been done, refented it 
fo highly, that in haired to Portugal 
he refolved to go over to Cattile, 
and offer his fervice there; but for 
fear of any difappointment, at the 
fame time he ient his brother, Bar- 
tholomew Columbus, into England, 
to make the fame overture to King 
Henry the Seventh, His brother 
had the ill fortune to be taken at 
fea by pirates, which much retarded 
his coming to the court of England; 


where, when he at laft came, being 


poor and ceftitute of friends, it was 
long before he could be heard, or 
at leaft be looked upon; fo that, in 
fine, Columbus was failed before he 
returned to Spain with his an{wer. 
Columbus, in the meanwhile, ftole 
away out of Portugal, and coming 
to the court of Ferdinand and Ma- 


‘bel, king and queen of Caftile and 


Aragon, he there {pent eight years 
foliciting with little hopes, and 
many difficulties; till at laft, when 
he had utterly de{paired of fuccefs, 
he met with it, through the aflift- 
ance of fome few friends he had 
gained atcourt. At hisearneft firit 
he had all the conditions he re- 
guired granted, which were, that 
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he fhould be admiral of all thofe 
feas he difcovered, and viceroy and 
governor general of all the lands; 
that he fhould have the tenth of 
all things whatfoever brought from 
thofe parts; and that he might 
at all times be an eighth part in 
al} fleets fent thither, and to re- 
ceive the eighth of all the returns. 
And this te him and his heirs for 
ever. 

With thefe titles, and fufficient 
power from the queen, who efpouled 
the undertaking, he repaired to the 
port of Palos de Moguer, on the 
coaft of Andaluzia, where there was 
furnifhed for him a fhip called the 
St. Mary, and twe caravels, the one 
called La Pinta, commanded by 
Mariin Alonzo Pinzon, and the 
other La Nina, by Vincent Yanez 
Pinzon. In thefe veffels he had 
ninety men, and provifions for a 
year; and thus equipped, he failed 
from Palos de Mosuer. 

Anne +492. On the 23d of Aw- 
guft, direéting his courle to the Ca- 
nary Iflands, where he made a new 
rudder to the caravel Pinta, whick 
had hers broke off at fea, he took 
in frefh provifions, wood, and wa- 
ter, with all poflible expedition ; 
and on the 6th of September put to 
fea again, ftecring duc weft, and on 
the 7th loft fight of land. The 12th, 
at 150 leagues diftance from the 
uland cf Ferro, they faw a great 
piece of a matt drove by the cur- 
rent, which fet ftromg towards the 
north; and the 24th, the admiral 
obferved the variation of the needle 
to the weftward about two points. 
On Sunday the 16th, the men were 
furprized to fee green and vellow 
weeds fcattered about in small par- 
cels on the fuperficies of the water, 
as if it had been newly torn off 
from fome ifland or rock; and the 
next day they faw much mote, 
which made them conclude they 
were near land, and others {up- 
pofing it only to be rocks, or fhoals, 
began to murmur. Every day they 


{aw fome birds flying near the thips, 
and abundance of weeds in the wa- 
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ter, which ftill made them conceive 
hopes of land: but when thefe 
failed, then they began again to 
murmur, fo that the admiral was 
forced to ufe all his art to keep 
them quiet, fometimes with fair 
words, and fometimes with threats 
and feverity, they imagining that 
fince for the moft part they failed 
before the wind, it would be impof- 
fible for them ever to return, Thus 
their mutinous temper daily in- 
creafed, and began to appear more 
openly, foine being fo bold as to ad- 
vife throwing the admiral over- 
board. The firft of Oftober, the 
pilot told the admiral, he found by 
his account they were 588 ieasues 
weit of the ifland of Ferro, which is 
the weftermoft of the Canaries; 
who anfwered, his reckoning was 
584, whercas in reality his compu- 
tation was 707; and on the ad, the 
pilot of the caravel Nina reckoned 
650, he of the caravel Pinta 634: but 
they were out, and Columbus made 
it lefs, for fear of difcouraging the 
men, who neverthelefs continued 
very mutinous, but were fomewhat 
appeafed on the qth, feeing above 
forty fparrows fly about the fhips, 
befides other birds. The a1th of 
Oftober, there appeared manifelt 
tokens of their being near land; for 
from the admiral’s ihip they faw a 
green rufh in the water, from the 
Pinta they faw acane and a ftick, 

and took up another that was arti- 

ficially wrought, and a little board, 
befides abundance of weeds freth 

pulled up; from the Pinta they be- 

held fuch-like tokens, and a branch 

of athorn-tree with the berries on 

it: befides, on founding they found 

bottom, and the wind grew variable. 

For thefe reafons, the admiral] or- 

dered they fhould make but ‘ttle 

fail at night, for fear of being esronnd 

in the dark; and about ten o’clock 
that night the admiral himicli faw 
alight, and fhewed it to others,— 
About two in the morning, the ca- 
ravel Pinta, which was furthe!t a- 


head, gave the fignal of land; and 
when day appeared, they perceived 
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it was an ifland, about 15 leagnes i 
length, plain, well wooded and was 
tered, and very populous; the na- 
tives {landing on the fhore, admits 
ing what the fhips were. The ad. 
miral and captains went afhore in 
their boats, and called that ifland 
St. Salvador, the natives calling it 
Guanahani, and is one of the Lue 
cayos, in about 26 degrees of north 
latitude, g50 leagues welt of the Ca- 
nanies, and difcovered the 93d day 
afier they failed from them. Co. 
lumbus took pofteffion for the king 
and queen of Spain, and all the 
Spaniards joyfully took an oath to 
him, as their adiniral and viceroy, 
He gave the Indians, who ftood in 
adnziration to fee him and his men, 
fome red caps, glals-heads, and other 
trifle:. which they vaiued at a hich 
rate, The admiral returning aboard, 
he natives followed, fome fwime 
ming, others in their canoes, carrys 
ing with them bottoms of fpun cot- 
ton, parrots, and javelins pointed 
with {fh-bones, to exchange for 
glafs baubles and horfe-bells. Both 
men and women were all naked, 
their hair fhort and tied with a cot- 
ton ftring, but well enough feas 
tured, of a middle flature, well 
fhaped, and of an olive colour; 
{ome painted white, fome black, and 
fome red. ‘Thev knew nothing of 
iron, and did ali their work with 
fharp ftones. No beaits, or fowl, 
were {cen here, but only parrots 
3eing afked by figns, whence they 
had the gold, whereof they wore 
little plates hanging at their nofes, 
they pointed to the fouth. The 
admiral underftanding there were 
other countries not far off, refolved 
to feck them out; and taking feven 
Indians, that they might learn Spa- 
nifh, failed on the 15th to another 
ifland, which ke called the Con- 
ception, feven leagues from the 
other. he 16th, he proceeded to 
another ifland, and called it Fer- 
nandina, and fo to a fourth. to 
which he gave the name of Ifabella$ 
but finding nothing more in thele 
than inthe Grf, he progseded on to 
the 
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the ifland of Cuba, which he called 
Juana, and entered the port on the 
galt end, called Baracoa; whence, 
after fending two men to difcover 
without finding what he fought for, 
he went on to Hifpaniola, and an- 
chored on the north fide of it. 
Here the admiral finding there were 
gold mines, and plenty of cotton, 
the people fimple, and one of their 
Caciques, or princes, fhewing all 
tokens of love and affeétion ; and 
having loft his own fhip, which 
through carelefsnefs of the failors 
in the night run upon a fand, he 
refolved to build a fort, which, with 
the afliftance of the Indians, was 
performed in ten days, and called 
the Nativity. Here he left thirty- 
nine men, with provifions for a 
year, feeds to fow, baubles to trade 
with the natives, all the cannon and 
arms belonging to his own fhip and 
the boat. ‘This done, he departed 
the port of the Nativity on the 4th 
of January, 1493, fteering ealtward, 
and the 6th, difcovered the caravel 
Pinta, which had left him fome 


days before, the captain hoping to 


get much gold to himfelf. Colum- 
bus having failed fome days along 
the coaft of the ifland, difcovering 


-more of it, and traflicing with the 


natives, and feeing fome other 
iflands at a diftance, at length 
launched out to fea, to return for 
Spain. In the way they ftruggled 
with the dreadfulleft {ftorms any of 
them had ever feen, which feparated 
the admiral from the caravel Pinta, 
fo that he faw her no more; but at 
Jaft it pleafed God to bring his that- 
tered caravel into the river of Lif- 
bon, where the people flocked with 
admiration to fee him, and fome 
advifed the king of Portugal to 
murder him; but he having enter- 
tained him, gencroufly difmiffed 
him; and Columbus putting to 
fea again, arrived fafe at Palos, 
from whence he fet out on the 15th 
of March, having been out fix 
months and a half upon his dil- 
covery. The court was then at 


Barcelona, whither the admiral re- 
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paired, carrying with him the In- 
dians he brought, fome gold, and 
other famples of what the difcovery 
afforded, The king and queen re- 
ceived him with all poffible demon- 
{trations of honour, making him fit 
down in their prefence, and order- 
ing all the privileges and titles be- 
fore granted him to be confirmed, 
After fome time {pent in thele en- 
tertainments, the admiral defired to 
be fitted out as became his dignity, 
to conquer and plant thole new 
countries, which was granted, and 
he departed for Seville, to fet out on 
his fecond voyage, which we are ta 
{peak of next: we have been very 
particular in this, becaufe being the 
fir, it required a more exaé ac- 
count to be given of it, and thall 
therefore be more fuccin& in thofe 
that follow. 

Anno 1493. A fleet of feven- 
teen fail of all forts was fitted out 
at Seville, well furnifhed with pro- 
vifions, ammunition, cannon, corn, 
feeds, mares, and horfes; tools to 
work in the gold mines, and abun- 
dance of commodities to barter with 
the natives. There were aboard 
1500 men, many of them labouring 
people and artificers, feveral gentle- 
men, and twenty horfe. With this 
fleet Columbus fet fail from Seville 
on the 15th of September, the year 
aforefaid, and on the 5th of Oftober 
came to the Gomeru, one of the 
Canary iflands, where he took in 
wood and water, as alfo cattle, 
calves, fheep, goats, and {winc, to 
{tock the Indies, befides hens and 
garden-feeds. Sailing hence more 
to the fouthward than the firlt 
voyage. on the gd of November, in 
the morning, all the fleet {pied an 
ifland, which Columbus called Do- 
minica, becaufe difcovered on a 
Sunday, and foon after many others, 
the firft of which he called Mariga- 
lante, the name of the fhip he was 
in, the next Guadalupe, then Mon- 
{errate, Sania Maria Redonda, Santa 
Maria el Antigua, St. Martin, Santa 
Cruz; thefe are the Caribbee iflands, 
Next he came to the-large ifland, 

which 
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which he called St. John B2ntifi, the 4th of April, direfting his 
but the Indians Borriquen, and i: courle weftward, and came upon the 
is now known by the name of Puerto point of Cuba on the 18:h of May, 
Rico. November the 22d, the fleet where failing along the coaft he faw 
arrived on the coaft of Hifpanio!s, an infinite number of {mall iflands; 
where they found the fort burnt fo that it being impoflible to give 
down, and none of the Spaniards, them ll names, he in general called 
they being all deftroyed either by them the Queen’s Garden. Thus 
difcord among themfelves, or by ".e he proceeded as far as the ifland de 
Indians. Not liking the place he Pinos, near the wefternmoft end of 
had chofen the firft voyage to plant Cuba, aviv 4 difcovered 333 leagues 
his colony, he turned back to the to the weitward from his colony of 
eaftward, and finding a {pot to his Tfabella. He fuffered very much 
mind, landed and built a little in this voyage by the continual 
town, which he called Ifabella, in florms of rain, wind, thunder, and 
honour of Ifabella, then queen of lightning; and therefore refolved 
Caftile. Then keeping five fhips to return, taking his way more to 
of the fleet with him for his ufe the fouthward, and on the 2ed of 
there, he fent back twelve toSpain, July fgund the ifland of Jamaica; 
under the command of Antony de whencé he direéted his courfe to 
Torres, with fome quantity of gold, Hifpaniola, and coafting about it, 
and a full account of what had been arrived at the town of Habella on 
done. Thus ended this year 1493: the egth of September, where he 
and here it muft be obferved, that found his brother Bartholomew 
all the a€tions done afhore mult be Columbus, who was come with four 
omitted, as too extenfive for this dif- fhips from Spain, The admiral 
courfe, and in reality no way be- built many forts in the ifland, and 
longing to it, the defign of it being being much offended at the ill be- 
only to fhew what advantages have haviour of many of the Spaniards, 
been made by feafince the difcovery who began to ufe him difrefpeé- 
of the magnetical needle. fully, and fent complaints againft 

Anno 1494. Columbus failed him to court, returned into Spain to 
from his new colony of Ifabella with juitify his proceedings, and fecure 
one great fhip and two caravels on his authority. 


DISSERTATION on tue CHINESE, 
BY SIR W. JONES, 
From the Aftatic Refearches. 
Being the feventh Anniverfary Difcourfe delivered to the Society Feb. 25, 1790 


LTHOUGH we are at this whofe knowledge we fhall difcern, 

moment confidcrably ncarerto from the heights of the northern 
the frontier of Chma than to the mountains, an empire nearly equal 
fartheft limit of the Briufh domi- in furface to a {quare of fifteen de- 
nions in Hinduftan, yet the firlt {icp grees; an empire, of which I do not 
that we fhall take in the philofo- mean to affign the precife limits, but 
phical journey which 1 propole for which we may contider, for the pur 
your entertainnfént at the preient pofe of this diflertation, as embraced 
meeting, will carry us to the utmoft on two fides by Tartary and India, 
verge of the habitable globe known while the ocean {eparates its other 
tothe beft geographers ofol Greece fides from various Afiatic ifles of 
and Egypt; beyond the boundary of great importance in the commercial 
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fyftem of Europe: annexed to that 
immenfe trai of Iand is the penin- 
fula of Corea, which a vaft oval 
bafon divides from Nifon or Japan; 
a celebrated and imperial ifland, 
bearing in arts and in arms, in ad- 
vantage of fituation, but not in fe- 
licity of government, a pre-eminence 
among eaftern kingdoms analagous 
tu that of Britain among the nations 
of the weft. So many climates are 
included in fo prodigious an area, 
that while the principal emporium 
of China lies nearly under the tro- 
pie, its metropolis enjoys the tem- 
erature of Samarkand: fach too is 
the diverfiry of foul in its fifteen pro- 
vinces. that, while fome of them are 
exquifitely fertile, richly cultivated, 
and extremely populous, others are 
barren and rocky, dry and unfruit- 
ful, with plains as wild, or moun- 
tains as rugged, as any in Scythia; 
and thofe either wholly deferted, or 
peopled by favage hordes, who, if 
they be not {till independent, have 
been very lately fubdued by the per- 
fidy, rather than the valour, of a 
monarch, who has perpetuated his 
own breach of faith in a Chinefe 

oem, of which I have feen a tranf- 
tie. 

The word China, concerning which 
I fhall offer fome new remarks, is 
well known to the people whom we 
call the Chinefe; but they never 
apply it (1 fpeak of the learned 
among them) to themfelves, or to 
their country: themlelves, accord- 
ing to Father Vifdelou, they defcribe 
as the people of Han, or of fome 
other illuftrious family, by the me- 
mory of whofe aétions they flatter 
their national pride; and their 
country they call Cham-cué, or the 
Central Kingdom, reprefenting it in 
their fymbolical charafters by a pa- 
rallelogram exattly bifected : at other 
times they diftinguifh it by the words 
Tien-hia, or What is under Heaven, 
meaning all that is valuable on earth. 
Since they never name themfelves 
with moderation, they would have 
no right to complain, if they knew 
that European authors have ever 
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fpoken of them in the extremes of 
applaufe or of cenfure: by fome 
they have been extolled as the oldeft 
and the wifeft, as the moft learned 
and moft ingenious, of nations; 
whilft others have derided thcir pre- 
tenlions to antiquity, condemned 
their government as abominable, and 
arraigned their mannersas inhuman, 
without allowing them an clement 
of {cience, or a fingle art, for which 
they have not been indebted to fome 
more ancient and more civilized 
race of men.. The truth perhaps 
lies, where we ufually find it, bee 
tween the extremes; but it is not 
my defign to accufe or to defend the 
Chinefe, to deprefs or to aggrandize 
them: I fhall confine myfelf to the 
difcuffion of a queftion conneéted 
with my former difcourfes, and far 
lefs eafy to be folved than any hi- 
therto ftarted: ‘* Whence came the 
“ fingular people, who long had go- 
* verned China, before they were 
** conquered by the Tartars?” On 
this problem, the folution of which 
has no concern, indeed, with our 
political or commercial! interefts, but 
a very material conneétion, if I mif- 
take not, with interefts of a higher 
nature, four opinions have been ad- 
vanced, and all rather peremptorily 
aflerted, than fuppotted by argu- 
ment and evidence. By a few 
writers it has been urged, that the 
Chinefe are an original race, who 
have dweiled for ages, if not from 
eternity, in the land which they 
now poflefs: by others, and chiefly 
by the miffionaries, it is afferted, 
that they fprang from the fame ftock 
with the Hebrews and Arabs: a 
third aflertion is, that of the Arabs 
themfelves, and of M. Pauw. who 
hold it indubitable that they were 
originally Yartars defcending in wild 
clans from the fteeps of Imaus: and 
a fourth, at leaft as dogmatically 
pronounced as anv of the preceding, 
1s that of the Bralimans, who decide, 
without allowing any appeal from 
their decifion, that the Chinas (for 
fo they are named in Sanfcrit) were 

lindusof the Cfhatriya, or military, 
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clafs, who, abandoning the privi- 
léges of their tribe, rambled in dif- 
ferent bodies to the north-eaft of 
Bengal; and forgetting by degrees 
the rites and religion of their an- 
ceftors, eftablifhed feparate princi- 
palities, which were afterwards 
united in the plains and valleys 
which are now poflefled by them. 
If any of the three lalt opinions be 
jutt, the firft of them mutt neceffa- 
rily be relinquifhed ; but of thofe 
three, the firft cannot poffibly be 
faftained; becaufe it refts on no 
firmer fupportthan a foolith remark, 
Whether true or falfe, that Sem, in 
Chinele, means life and procreation; 
and becaufe a tea-plant is not more 
different from a palm. than a Chi- 
nefe fiom an Arab: they are men, 
indeed, as the tea and the palm are 
vesctables: but human fagacity could 
not, { believe, difcover any other 
trace of refemblance between them. 
Onc of the Arabs, indeed, an ac- 
count of whofe voyage to India and 
China has been tranflated by Re- 
naudot, thought the Chinefe not 
only handfomer: (according to his 
ideas of beauty) than the Hindus, 
but even more hike his own coun- 
trymen in features, habiliments, car- 
tiages, manners, and ceremonics; 
and this may be true, without proving 
an actual cefemblance between the 
Chinefe and Arabs, except in drefs 
and complexion, The next opinion 
is more connetted with that of the 
Brél.mans than M, Pauw, probably, 
imagined; for though he tells us 
exprefsly, that by Scythians he meant 
the Purks or Tartars, yet the dragon 
on the ftandard, and fome other pe- 
tuliarities, from which he would 
infer a clear affinity between the old 
Tartars and the Chinefe. belonged 
indubitably to thofe Scythians who 
dre known to have been Goths; ana 
the Goths had manifefily a common 
lineage with the Hindus, if his own 
argument, in the preface to his Re- 
fearches, on the fimilarity of lan- 
Zu2ge be, as all men agrec it ts, irre- 
fragable. Vhat the Chincte were 
anciently of a Tartarian ftock, is a 





propofition, which I cannot other. ' 


wile difprove for the prefent, than 
by infifting on the tied diffimilarity 
of the two races im manners and arts, 
particularly in the fine arts of ima- 
gination, which the Tartars, by their 
own account, never cultivated: but 
if we fhew ftrong grounds for be- 
lieving that the firft Chinefe were 
attually of an Indian race, it will 
follow, that M. Pauw and the Arabs 
are miftaken: it is to the difcuffion 
of this new, and, in my opinion, 
very interefling point, that I thal? 
confine the remainder of my dif. 
courle, 

In the Sanferit Inftitutes of Civil 
and Religious Duties, revealed, as 
the Hindus believe, by Menu, the 
fon of Brahma, we find the follow. 
ing curious paffage: “ Many fami- 
‘lies of the military clafs, havin 
** gradually abandoned the ordi- 
** nanees of the Véda, and the com- 
*‘ pany of Brahmans, lived in a ftate 
** of degradation; as the people of 
** Pundraca and Odra, thole of Dra- 
*‘ vira and Cambdja, the Yavanas 
“ and Sacas, the Paradas and Pah- 
** Javas, the Chinas, and fome other 
* nations.” A full comment on 
this text would here be fuperfluous ; 
but fince the tellimony of the Indian 
author, who, though certainly not a 
divine perfonage, was as certainly a 
very ancient lawyer, moralift, and 
hiltorian, is dirett and pofitive; dif- 
intere{led and unfufpeéted, it would, 
IT think, decide the queltion before 
us, if we could be fure that the word 
China fignified a Chinefe, as all the 
Yandits, whom I have feparately 
contulted, aflert with one voice: 
they aflure me, that the Chinas of 
Menu fettled in a fine country to 
the north-eaft of Gaur, and to the 
cait of Camarup and Népal; that 
they have long been, and ftill are, 
fsmed as ingenious artificers; and 
that they had themfelves {een old 
Chinefe idols, which bore a manifeft 
relation to the primitive religion of 
India, before Buddha’s appearance 


in it. A well-informed Pandit 
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mirian letters, which, he faid, was 
revealed by Siva himlelf, and en- 
titled Sactilangama: he read to me 
a whole chapter of it on the hetecro- 
dox opinions of the Chinas, who 
were divided, fays the author, into 
near two hundred clans. I then laid 
before him a map of Afia; and when 
I pointed to Cafhmir, his own coun- 
try, he inftantly placed his finger 
on the north-weflern provinces of 
- China, where the Chinas, he faid, 
firft eftablifhed themfelves; but he 
added, that Mahachina, which was 
alfo mentioned in his beok, extended 
to the eaftern and fouthern oceans, 
I believe, neverthele(s, that the Chi- 
nefe empire, as we now call it, was 
not formed when the laws of Menu 
were colleéted ; and for this beiief, 
fo repugnant to the general opinion, 
1 am bound to offer my beft reafons. 
If the outline of hiflory;and chro- 
nology for the lait two thoufand 
years, be correttly traced, (and we 
mult be hardy {ceptics to doubt it) 
the poems of Calidas were compof:d 
before the beginning of our era: 
now it is clear from internal and 
external evidence, that the Ramayan 
and Mahabharat were confiderably 
older than the produétions of that 
poet; and it appears from the ftyle 
and metre of the Dherma Saltra, re- 
vealed by Menu, that it was reduced 
to writing long before the age of 
Valmic or Vyala, the fecond of 
whom names it with applaufe: we 
fhall not, therefore, be thought cx- 
travagant, if we place the compiler 
of thofe laws between a thoufand 
and fifteen hundred years before 
Chrift; efpecially as Buddha, whofe 
age is pretty well afcertained, is not 
mentioned in them; but in the 
twelfth century before our era, the 
Chinefe empire was at leaft in its 
cradle. This fa& it is neceflary to 
prove, and my firft witnels is Con- 
fucius himfelf. I know to what 
keen fatire I fhall expote myfelf by 
citing that philofopher, after the 
bitter farcafms of M. Pauw againft 
him and againf the tranflators of his 
mutilated, but valuable, works; yet 
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I quote, without {eruple, the book 
entitled Lun Yu, of which I poffeis 
the original with a verbal tranflation, 
and which I know to be fufficiently 
authentic for my prefent, purpole : 
in the fecond part of it Con-fu-tly 
declares, that although he, like 
“ other men, could relate, as mere lef 
* fons of morality, the hiftories of 
‘* the firft and fecond imperial houfes, 
“yet, for want of evidence, he 
* could give no certain account of 
“them.” Now, if the Chinefe 
themfelves do not eyen pretend, that 
any hiftorical monument exited, in 
the age of Confucius, preceding the 
rife of their third dynafty, about 
eleven“hundred years before the 
Chriftian epoch, we may juftly con- 
clude, that the reiyn of Vitvam was 
in the infancy of their empire, which 
hardly crew to maturity till fome 
ages after that prince; and it hus 
been afferted by very learned Eus 
ropeans, that even oj the third dys 
nalty, which he has the fame of 
having raifed, no unfufpecied me: 
morial can now be produced, 

It was not till the eighth century 
before the birth of our Saviour,.that 
a {mall kingdom was ereéted in the 
province of Shen-si, the capital of 
which ftood nearly in the thirty- 
fifth degree of northern latitude, and 
about five degrees to the weit of 
Si-gan: both the country and its 
metropolis were called Chin, and the 
dominion of its princes was graé 
daally extended to the ea‘t and welt, 
A king of Chin, who makes.a figure 
in the Shahnama among the allies 
of Afrafiyab, was, I prefume, a fove- 
reign of the country jut mentioned§ 
and the river of Chin, which the 
poet frequently names as the limit 
of his eaftern geography, feems to 
have been the Yellow River, which 
the Chinefe introduce at the begins 
ning of their fabulous annals. | 
fhould be tempted to expatiate on fo 
curious a fubjeét; but the prefent 
occafion allows nothing fuperfluous, 
and permits me only to add, that 
Mangukhan died in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, before the 
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city of Chin, which was afterwards 
taken by Kublai; and that the ports 
of Iran perpetually allude to the 
diftritts around it which they cele- 
brate, with Chegil and Khoten, for 
anumber of mufk-animals roving 
on their hills. ‘The territory of 
Chin, fo called by the old Hindus, 
by the Perfians, and by the Chinefe 
(while the Greeks and Arabs were 
obliged, by their defective articula- 
tion, to mifcall it Sin), gave its name 
to a race of emperors, whofe tyranny 
made their memory fo unpopular, 


that the modern inhabitants of Ching 
hold the word in abhorrence, and 
{peak of themfclves as the people of 
a milder and more virtuous dynafty; 
but it is highly probable that the 
whole nation defcended from the 
Chinas of Menu, and mixing with 
the Tartars, by whom the plains of 
Honan and the more fouthern pro- 
vinces were thinly inhabited, formed 


by degrees the race of men whom: 


we now fee in pofleffion of the noe 
bleft empire in Afia, 
[ To be continued. } 


Or tut GENIUS, CUSTOMS, MANNERS, arp DRESS, or 
tHe WESTERN HEBRIDEANS, 


BY THE REV, JOHN LANE BUCHANAN, A.Me 


HE Weftern Hebrideans are, 
in general, naturally poffeffed 
of {trong parts, quick and penctrat- 
ing in their appreheniions, perhaps 
in a much higher degree than is to 
be met with in the heart of any in- 
Jand country. This muft arife from 
their frequent intercourle with dif- 
ferent charatters of men, to which 
their connection with navigation 
daily expofes them, and forces them 
to be cautious, aétive, and infinuat- 
ing. Befides this, their conftant 
danger from that element, with which 
they are fo converfant, renders it 
abfolutely neceflary to have their 
eyes and wit perpetually exercifed 
for their prefervation ; and that cuf- 
tom becomes a confirmed habit that 
difplays itfelf in all their ordinary 
commerce through life. ; 
They have a fine vein for poetry 
and mutic, both vocal and inftru- 
mental: more ef) ecially im both the 
the Uilis; where one may meet, not 
enly with ftudied, but even extem- 
porancous eftufions of the moit acute 
and pointed fatire, that pierce to the 
heart, and leave a poignant f{ting. 
At the fame time, in thefe compo- 
fitions one mects with the molt foft 
and tender flrains of feeling affec- 
tion, that melt the fou] with heart- 
felt fenfibility and love, along with 
the molt moving dirges and lamene 


tations for their loft fweet-hearts and 
friends; and the whole compofed 
by the vulgar, no lefs than by the 
moft refined. In thefe qualities 
they excel any of the Englith or old 
Scots fongs, which have hitherta 
been publifhed, however much and 
defervedly celebrated and admired 
by every true judge of mufical com. 
pofitions, And had the language 
been fo generally underftood, the 
Galic mufic would have been intro. 
duced, with admiration and delight, 
on every flage on which tafte and 
elegance prevailed. a 

Their duinneags, with the chorus 
of the band, are inconceiveably 
agreeable to the ear; and the manner 
of turning the hands and handker- 
chiefs, when united in the circle, is 
no lefs entertaining to the eye.— 
Vocal and inftrumental mufic make 
up part of their entertainments. In 
their agility in the dance, they fland 
almoft unrivalled by any people, 


In Lewis, fince their late happy . 


change from fervitude to freedom 
by the prefent noble minded pro- 


prietor, they are animated with fuch -- 


life as to meet in companies, regue 
larly every week, at flated places, 
where both old and young take 
their turn at this agreeable paftime; 
when they exercife themfelves with 
amazing alertnefs and {pirit. ‘Their 
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muficians receive regular falaries. 
The violin is more uled on thefe oc- 
cafions than the fmall pipes. This 
jaft, with the great pipe, is moftly 
ufed in the field, at weddings, fu- 
nerals, and other public mectings. 
The piper mult play up a Cuart 
Phibrachd, a march that is heard at 
a great diftance, and produces a fine 
effect on the fpirits of the company. 
Moh of the great families had their 
ipers to play before the doors, or 
in the great hall, during meal-time, 
and appointed certain lands for their 
fupport, which continued in the fa- 
milies time immemorial. Some ftill 
retain this ancient cuflom. The 
M‘Cruimmans, of Sky, hold their 
lands from Macleod, of Macleod, 
{till as their family feat, for attend- 
ing the chief’s perfon and family. 

There is no diftin& account, at 
what time this farm was granted to 
them. Thefe famous people had a 
kind of college for teaching young 
men that branch of mufic, and qua- 
lifying them to make a fuperior ap- 
pearance in public, to fuch as have 
only common advantages. 

The principal piper of another 
great chief from the ifles is now pro- 
feffor of that branch of mufic in 
Edinburgh, and is attended by fe- 
veral fcholars; and fome of them 
frequently gain the premiums given 
by the Highland Society of London, 
to be annually competed for in that 
metropolis. Of the merit of the 
candidates the profeffor, and other 
competent gentlemen, are the Judges. 

The common people are wonder- 
fully ingenious; even the women as 
well as the men are weavers. They 
Icarn that trade in a few months. 
But they are often interrupted by 
the tack{men. who pretend that they 
are fpoiling the cloth ; but in reality 
want to oblige thefe manufaéturers 
to betake themfelves to their fer- 
vice, for they do not care though 
they fhould wear fkins infead of 
cloth, provided they can promote 
their own ends by fecuring the la. 
bonrs of thefe weavers. ‘Thefe ob- 
jeAions are the more attended to, 
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when under the fan&ion of their 
country regulations they are {fup- 
ported by authority, It is very 
common to find men who are tay- 
lors, fhoe-makers, flocking weavers, 
coopers, carpenters, and fawvers of 
timber; fome of them employ the 
plane, the faw, the adze, the wime 
ble, and they even groove the deals, 
for chefts. They make hooks for 
fifhing, caft metal buckles, broaches, 
and rings for their favourite females, 
They make nets of different kinds 
for hfhing, with all the other tackle 
and neceilary implements: fome of 
them even make, as well as mend, 
their own boats. As for the other 
implements, as ploughs, harrows, 
ral.es, caf; chrom, and cafs direach, 
neccflary for hufbandry, every man 
is more or lefs ufed to make’ them, 
The women wake the cloth‘on an 
implement of ten feet long, and 
three feet broad, made of wicker, 
called cleadh luatdh, and fometimes 
the frame 1s made of thick deals, in- 
dented or hollowed, to make it 
rough for the webs. Four or five 
women fit on each {ide of this frame, 
working the cloth to and fro, either 
by their hands or feet, with a little 
ftraw below themfelves and this 
frame, to keep them from the ground, 
On thefe occalions, the zorrams and 
luinneazs begin with great tpirit; 
one of them fings the ftanza, while 
all the reft unite in the chorus, 
which they repeat twice or thrice 
after cach ftanza. The {weet melody 
of their mufic feldom fatls to coileé 
a number of hearers, who join in 
the fong. 

The men wear the fhort coat, the 
fe'labeg, and the fhort hofe, with 
bonneis fewed with black ribbons 
around their rims, and a flit behind 
with the fame ribbon in a knot. 
Their coats are commonly tartan, 
ftriped with black. red. or fome other 
colour. after a pattern made, upon a 
ftick, of the yarn, by themfelves, or 
fome other ingenious coniriver.— 
Their waiftcoats are either of the 
fame, cr {ome fuch ftuff; but the 
feilavegs are commonly of breacan, 
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or fine Stirling plaids, if their mo- 
ney can afford them. 
At common work they ufe either 


fhort or long coats and breeches,” 


made of {lriped cloth, and many of 
them very coarfe, according to their 
work, Their fhirts are commonly 
made of wool; and however coarfe 
they may appear to ftrangers, they 
are allowed to conduce much to the 
healik and longevity for which this 
country is famous; as I have known 
them eighty, ninety, and fome even 
a hundred years old, in thefe iflands, 
and able to do their da:ly work. 

When they go in quelt of the 
herring, they drefs fomething like 
the failors, but of coarfei cloth, with 
hats over their eycs, to mark the 
fith the better. ‘They are careful 
about drying their nets, and other 
fifhing tackle. 

Their brogues (fhoes) are made of 
tow of horfe leather, and often of 
feals fkins, that are commonly well 
tanned by the root of torminule, 
which they dig out from the hil- 
Jocks, and uncultivated lana, about 
the fea-fide. This, properly pound- 
ed and prepared. without either lime 
or bark, is fufficient to make the 
hides phant and fit for wearing. It 
an{wers their ‘purpole much better 
than leather tanned with lime or 
bark, becaufe they feldom grow hard 
or fhrink when dried, even though 
wet all dey; which is not the cale 
with fuch as are burnt with lime. 
They never ufe tan-pits, but bind 
the hides faft with ropes, and hold 
them for feveral days in fome remote 
folitary ftream. until the hair begins 
to. come off, of its own accord; and 
after that, the tormintile reots are 
Such of the men as can afford them, 
wear large forc{t coats above their 
other garb, efpecially on Sundays, 
or at the public meetings, as wed- 
dings, burials, or fairs, Either in 
this or a courfe breacan fi.e. the 
plaid) with their beft apparel, they 
appear on thele folema occafions ; 
but many of thoie who are poor, 
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mutt appear in their tattered clothes 
and dirty fhirts, without either 
ftockings or brogues, quite bare. 
footed, even in fro{t ar {now, ‘in 
diltreis {ufficient to extort compaffion 
from every perfon, but fuch tyrants 
as are the caufe of fo much mifery to 
thofe ftarved creatures, who are 
often creeping along with white or 
{triped petticoats belonging to their 
wives, or daughters and fifters, about 
their fhoulders. 

Tke women wear long or fhart 
gowns, with a waiftcoat and two 
petticoats, moftly of thé {tripes oy 
tartan, as alrcady defcribed, except 
the lower coat, which is white. The 
married wives wear linen mutches 
or caps,, either faflened with rib. 
bons of various colours, or with tape 
ftraps, if they cannot afford ribbons, 
Allof them wear a {mall plaid, a 
yard broad, called guile-han, about 
their fhoulders, faftened by a large 
broach, ° ‘The broaches are generally 
round, and of filver, if the wearer 
be in tclerable circumftances :. if 
poor, the broaches, being cither cir, 
cular or triangular, are of bafer metal 
and modern date. The firft kind 
has been worn time immemorial even 
by the ladies. ‘The arrifats are quite 
laid afide in all this country, by the 
different ranks of women, being the 
mott ancient drefs ufed by that clafs, 
Tt confifted of one large piece of 
flannel, that reached down to the 
fhoe, and faftened with clafps be 
low. and the large filver broach at 
the breaft, while the whole arm was 
cntiiely naked. ‘The ladies made 
ufc of the finer, while common wo 
men ufed coarfer kinds of flannel, 
or white woollen cloths. The mar 
ried women bind up their hair with 
a large pin into a knot on the crown 
of their heads, below their linens; 
and the unmarried frequently go 
bare-headed, with their hair bound 
up with ribbons, or garters, They 
often wear linen caps, called mutches, 
particularly on Sabbaths. -Many of 
the more wealthy appear at church 
with a profufion of ribbons and 
head-drefes, with cloaks, and high- 
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heeled fhoes. Tho fe whofe circum- 
ftances cannot admit of that, muit 
appear with one of their petticoats, 
either tartan, or of one colour, 
ground their fhoulders, on Sundays, 
as well as on week days, They (el- 
dom travel any where without this 
appendage ; nay, in the houfe, when 
at fuch work as will admit of it, fee- 
ing it would be thought naked in a 
woman to go without it: it alfo de- 
fends them from the inelemency of 
the weather. Molt of them wear 
napkins, or handkerchiefs, on their 
necks; and many of them ufe filk 
ones, whether black or f{potted, as 
fuits their fancies, 

Frequently the o!d women wear 
little guelechans ({mall plaids) about 
their fhoulders, end woollen hoods 
about their heads, with very coarfe 
linen under them faftened with a 
pin below their chins, The dreerd, 
or curtah, a fine linen handkerchief 
faltened about. married women’s 
heads, with a flap hanging behind 
their backs, above the guilechan, is 
moftly laid afide, 

Molt of the poorer tenants cannot 
afford to wear brogues in fummer, 
unlefs they are obliged to be tread- 
ing among the fharp rocks on the 
fhores, at their matter’s kelp, when 
the mafter mult fupply them. except 
they can afford to provide for them- 
felves. It would be too great a 
luxury for a poor one.to ule thein, 
unlefs at the fame, or fimilar rugged 
employment. Nothing fhort of ex- 
treme neceffity obliges the:n to ap- 
pear in public meetings in thefe hu- 
miliating garbs; for otherwife their 
pride would revolt at the very 
thought of luch fhabby dreiles, 

‘Lhey converfe familiarly with 
one another by the term of aby, or 
heighbour ; or carrid, a friend; 
ghavle, or cagger, love; and {uch en- 
dcaring expreflions; but, though na- 
turally frank, they are very rcferved 
to Rrangers at firft: vet they mo- 
deftly afk a vat many queftions 
from every ftranser whorn they 
thanct th meet; that being the only 
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vehicle through which they can 
hear of public tranfattions Curried 
on in the country or nation at large. 

On that aceount, any man that 
wifhes to pals the nights at any of 
their huts, mutt be at pains to cot- 
le& all the news, by making regular 
enquiries, as he pafles along, and 
when they are carefully arranged, 
and properly delivered, he is fure of 
meeting with a hearty reception. 
His hiftory is believed like oracles, 
which they faithfully retail to their 
neighbours; and are fure of reci- 
procat returns on fimilar occafions, 
difplaying the fame inquifitive {pirit 

ud hofpitality with the Germans, 
as defcribed by Tacitus, 

The huts of the oppreffed tenants 
are remarkably naked and open ; 
quite dettitute of furniture, except 
logs of timbers colle&ted from the 
wrecks of the fea, to fit on about the 
fire, which is placed in the middle 
of the houfe, or upon feats made of 
{traw, like foot haffacks, ftuffed with 
ftraw or ftubble. Many of them 
muit reft fatished with large {iones 
placed around the fire, inorder. As 
all perfons muft have their own 
blankets to fleep in, they make their 
beds in whatever corner fuits their 
fancy, and in the mornings they fold 
them up into a {mall compa{s, with 
all their gowns, cloaks, coats, and 
petticoats, that are not in ufe. 

The cows, goats, and fheep, with 
the ducks, hens, and dogs, muft have 
the common benefit of the fire, and 
particularly the young and tendereft 
are admitted next to it. 

This filthy fty is never cleaned 
but once a year, when they place 
the dung on the fields as manure for 
barley crops. Thus from the ne- 
ceflity of laying litter below thefe 
cattle to keep them dry, the dung 
naturally increafes in height almo!t 
mid-wali high, fo that the men {it 
low about the fire, while the cattle 
look down from above upon the 
comuany. 

It is true they are at pains to keen 
the {ty as dry as notiible, by attend. 
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ing on their cows with large veffels, 


to throw out the wafh; but {till it 


muft be wet and unwholefome, and 
no argument can prevail on them 
to turn out the dung on a dunghill 
daily. as they have got the idea im- 
preffed on their minds, that the air 
carries off the ftrength if much ex- 

ofed. Indeed many of them make 
Fietle or no ufe of the unmixed dung 
that is piled up by heaps about their 
doors; but fince the mafters have 
taken much of the kelp, which was 
their ufual manure, from the poor 
creatures, to burn it for the mar- 
kets, they are forced to make better 
ufe of the dung. In the heart of 
Lewis, where many of the farms are 


ORIGIN or DR 
A ROUT a century ago, there 


. lived in the territories of the 
elector of Saxony, aman of great 
learning, and moft indefatigable in- 
dufiry in the hermetic {cience; and 
being in expeétation of fuccels in 
his defign, and the fear of periecu- 
tion in cafe fuch fuccefs fhould be 
difcovered by his fuperiors, had in- 
duced him to take refuge in a place 
where, not being known, he might 
look on himlelf as fecure from be- 
ing fufpetied; his habitation from 
the fame motives was fixed ina chy- 
mift’s houfe, that the ufe of fuch 
implements as were neceflary for 
his purpofe might not appear any 
way alarming or extraordinary. In 
this houfe he died, and as fome fort 
of acknowledgment, for the kind- 
nefs and affiduous care he had been 
treated with by his hofi, preienied 
him, on his death-bed, with a {mall 

uantity of chemical preparations, 
which, he told him, had full power 
to effeét the tranimutation of metals, 
at the fame time giving him direc- 
tions for the procefs to be followed 
in the ufing of it. yct ftill conceal- 
ing the matter and method by which 
he had acquired this valuable fecret. 
Whether the chymi{hac,amongft 
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far from the fea, they are neceffis 
tated not only to ufe all manner of 
cow-dung, but even to firip the 
houfe of its thatch every Spring, to 
make an addition to their manure 
for the lands, 

But thofe farmers who are bleffed 
with the proteétion of their lairds 
live much more comfortably, a 
they can feparate the houted cattle 
froin their fire-fides, by little parti- 
tions, but fo open as to allow the 
benefit of the fire to reach their 
cattle, though fill the whole of 
them, whether rich or poor, keep 
the cow -houfes, without cleaning 
them till Spring. 

{ fo ée continued. | 


ESDEN CHINA, 


the effetts of the deceafed, met with 
fome other fecret more praticable, 
and perhaps no iefs profitable, [ 
cannot pretend to determine: how. 
ever that might be, the man grew 
fuddenly rich, and having been 
weak enough to fuffer the circum 
lances of the alchymift to tranfpire, 
it was quickly rumoured abroad, 
that he was poffeffed of a quantity 
of the fowder of projeétion, which 
enabled him to make as much gold 
as he thought proper, 

This report prefen'ly reached the 
elefor’s ears, who immediately fent 
for him, and told him that if he was 
pofieffed of fucha fecret, the exertion 
of it was due to his fovereign, and 
that what gold he made mutt be for 
the ufe of his maftcr, out of which 
he fhould be nobly provided for. 
In vain was it for him to deny the 
fa&; the elector gave him to know, 
that death, and the confifcation of 
all his cfeéts to government, would 
be the confequence of his perfifting 
in a refufal, 

Willing, therefore, to faerifice 
part, if not the whole of his fortune, 
to preferve life, he affured his high 
nefs that he had but a very fimall 
quantity of the powder left, but that 
what 
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what he had fhould be devoted to 
his fervice. 

Satished with this, he was con- 
fined in a ca{tle, with a proper al- 
lowance to kcep him, and there left 
to make gold for his fovereign, and 
in confequence maffes of that metal 
were from time to time delivered 
by him to perfons commiffioned to 
receive them; until at length, find- 
ing his powder and projettion ex- 
haufted, he was obliged to declare, 
that he had ufed the whdle of the 

owder which had been given to 
fin. and muft therefore beg leave 
to defift his future pretenfions rela- 
tive tothat arcanum, Thisanfwer, 
however, was not fatisfatory to the 
prince, who infifted on it that he 
muft be acquainted with the fecret, 
menaced him with death, unlefs he 
purfued the tafk that had been im- 

ofedon him, The poor man, ter- 
rified with this threat, intreated, as 
his laft refource, a re{pite of twelve 
months, to enable him to find out 
what it was, perhaps thoroughly 
convinced he fhoulu never dil- 
cover it: after which time in cafe 
of failure, he fhould be ready to 
fubmit to his fentence. This, with 
fome difficulty, was granted him; 
and he was confined with a clofe 
guard to prevent his making an 
efcape, yet amply furnifhed with 


DESCRIPTION of 


HE beautiful plate annexed, 

is copied from an antique 
painting, found at Herculaneum. 
It is fuggefted by fome, that the 
pretty woman leaning on a marine 
montter, to whom fhe is pouring 
out liquor to drink, is a young 
Bacchant. The figure of the ani- 
mal has the head of a tyger, the 
bafon held by the young woman, 
every thing, in fhort, appears de- 
figned to give fome ideas relative to 
Bacchus, 


Vou, XI, 


Origin of Drefdew China. 
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all the neceffaries and conveniens 
cies of life, and provided with all 
materials and utenfils that could 
forward his refearches, 

At length the year was expired, 
and the philofopher’s ftone no 
nearer perfeétion than at the begin- 
ning of: it. Yet behold, in the 
procefs of his enquiry after it, 
amidft the hopelefs trials he had - 
made ule of by * fufion, calcination, 
vitrification, feparation, cribration, 
ablution, edulcoration, defpuma- 
tion, limation, pulverization, gra- 
nulation, putrefaction, maceration, 
fumigation, cohobation, precipita- 
tion, emalgamation, diflillation, rec- 
tification, fublimation, rapidificas 
tion, ixtinétion, reverberation, ful- 
minaiion, extra€tion, digeftion, cir- 
culation, confolidation, {piritualiza- 
tion,” and other methods of almoft 
every thing he could think of, at 
the clofe of one procefs a fubftance 
almoft as valuable as gold glowed 
in his crucibles; and this was. no 
other than the compofition of the 
fo highly efteemed Drefden China; 
the ineftimable importance of which 
was fo evident to his ele¢toral high- 
nefs, that he not only pardoned the 
inventor, but allo beftowed on hima 
very large eftate and raifed him to a 
rank of nobility.—28oth which his 
defcendants enjoy to this very time. 


THE ANNEXED PLATE, 

Thefe reprefentations of figures 
thus infulated and detached, on a 
ground more or lefs coloured, ap- 

ears to have been frequently made 
iy the ancients, for many of them 
are to be feen among the paintings 
of Herculaneum. 

It has alfo been fuggefted by fome, 
that the charming figure of the woe 
man was defigned for an emblem of 
Hope, borne on the air by a chis 
mera, whom fhe is nourifhing. 
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Or ruts CAUSE or SMUT iy WHEAT. 


In a Letter from Mr, Joseru Wimpry to the Secretary of the Bath and 
Weft of England Society. 


N a former paper on this very 

difficult fubjeét, I obferved, it 
was no unufual thing to meet wtih 
ears both of {mutty and found corn 
iffuing from the fame root. Alfo, 
that it frequently happened that 
{mutty and found grains were to be 
found in the fame ear. That I had 
then by me the corn I had picked 
out of fuch an ear. It contained 
forty {mut balls, twenty-one grains 
that appeared to be perfeétly found, 
and five grains which had one end 
black and fmutiy, and the other 
found, Thele 1 made the fubjeét 
of experiment, the reiult of which 
I now beg leave to lay before the 
Seciety for their confideration, 

On the ed of September 2789, I 
put the twenty-one grains above- 
mentioned in a two ounce phial of 
pump-water, which I very well 
fhook together. It was then fet by 
till the next day, when the water 
was poured off, and the corn di- 
vided into two parcels. Having 
filled a two-quart garden-pot with 
common mould, ten of the grains 
were {et in five holes about two 
inches deep. The other eleven 
grains were returned into the phial, 
being firft nearly filled with a {trong 
pickle of falt and water. After 
flanding twenty-four hours, thefe 
were alfo fet in a garden-pot, in all 
refpects fimilar to the other. My 
intention in thefe different pro- 
cefles was to difcover. 1, if cora 
from a {mutty ear, merely by rincing 
in fimple water, would produce 
found corn free of imut; and edly, 
if a trong folution of talt and water 
would more efleQually aniwer that 
defirable purpotle. as Was gencraily 
believed and infifted on, 

The beginning cf December I 
obferved the planis feemed much 
crouded, and wanted more fulte- 


- pance than the {mail yuantity of 


earth the pots contained could fup- 


ply. On the 8th day, therefore, | 
took them ‘out of the pots, and 
planted them in a row in the field, 
about eight inches apart, keeping, 
however, the plants of each pot 
feparate. There was no perceivable 
difference in the plants, both pots 
had fhot vigoroully, and it was 
truly amazing to fee the immenfe 
quantity of roots the pots con. 
tained; the fides being completely 
lined, with the fame running round 
and round, to an incredible length, 
from whence it feems very probable 
that the roots of wheat in good 
land, well pulverized, may extend 
and calle& iuftenance at fome feet 
diftance from the parent feed. 

At this feafon vegetation is nearly 
at a ftand, It wasthe end of March, 
or beginning of April, before the 
plants began to fhew the leaft ap- 
pearance of recovery from the 
check occafioned by tranfplanting: 
however, they then began to fhoot 
vigorouily, and at length acquired 
an uncommon degree of ftrength, 
length, and fize of ear and plump- 
nels of grain, and from twelve te 
twenty-four offsets, or ftalks from 
each plant. I reckon I am much 
within compafs in fuppofing that 
the produce of thefe twenty-one 
grains was not lefs than fifteen 
thoufand, and the grain as plump 
and as fine as ever I faw, and every 
corn perfeétly free from {mut. It 
would be ridiculous to fuppofe, 
that this corn was in any relpett 
better than it would have been 
from found and perfe& feed. Its 
extraordinary vigour I impute folely 
to its being tran{planted into frefh 
ground, well pulverized, which 
could not fail to give much ad- 
ditional fuftenance and ftrength to 
the plants, and would probably 
afford the greateft produce poffible 
on any given quantity of land. 
But J am fenfible it could never 
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anfwer the extra expence, nor be 
at all pratticable on a large. {cale, 
notwithftanding fome mere {pecu- 
lative men have wildly imagined 
the contrary. he Pet 

From this account, it is as cer- 
tain as experiment can make it, 
that a {mutty crop of wheat is not 
the neceflary refult of fowing feed 
from corn that is fmutty ; nor that 
it owes its corruption to any vicious 

rinciple or defe& in the feed.— 
In this experiment we fee the feed, 
rinfed or foaked in fimple water, 

roduced as clean and perfeé grain 
as that which was foaked in a 
ftrong {olution of falt and water ; 
and therefore were not in the 
leaft tainted by the {mutty grains 
in the fame ear, nor at all affeéted 
by the caufe, whatever it was, that 
vitiated them; or if they were, that 
the foaking and rinfing in fimple 
water was as effeétual to the pre- 
fervation of the crop from {mut, as 
the ftrong pickle, Butitisatruth 
univerfaliy known from expe- 
rience, that in ‘unfavourable years 
corn is generally fmutty, notwith- 
fanding brining, liming, and every 
precaution hitherto ufed to prevent 
it From all which it cleasly ap- 
pears, that the general caufe of the 
{mut does not exift in the feed, but 
is owing, if not altogether, yct in a 
very great degree, to fome vitiating 
principle in the air, a conftant 
concomitant of cold, wet, ftormy, 
tempeftuous fummers, which are 
ever attended by {mutty crops. My 
reafon for fuppofing the {mut may 
fometimes poflibly be derived from 
the feed will appear hereafter. 

In the above experiment, one 
thing occured which I muft not 
omit, for it well deferves to be 
noticed. One part of the feed was 
foaked in clear water only, the 
other in a ftrong folution of falt 
and water. I could perceive ‘no 
difference in the plants on a com- 
parative view, from the time of 
their firft coming up to the maturity 
of their growth, except in their 
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tillering. The plants in both ex- 
periments were equally vigorgus, 
equally tall and ftrong, the ears 
equally long, large, and full, and 
the grains equally plump and heavy ; 
but thofe fteeped in the brine til- 
lered out confiderably more, that 
is, put out many more ftalks, than 
thofe fteeped in water only; con- 
fequently were much more pro- 
ductive. What the fuperior fruc- 
tification was owing to, is well 
worth enquiry, The feed was out 
of the fame ear, and though fet in 
two different pots, it was in the 
fame earth, and tranfplanted into 
the fame ground; the culture in 
every refpeét the fame; the only 
difference was, in one the feed 
was fteeped in clear water twenty- 
four hours, and then planted ; the 
other, after being fteeped twenty- 
four hours in the fame water, was 
fteeped twenty four hours more in 
falt and water, The queftion is 
then, and a very intereiting one it 
is, whether the fuperior fecundity 
of the latter was owing to the feed 
being fteeped twice as long as the 
other, or to its being impregnated 
with the falt ufed in the folution, 
or to fome fecret caufe not dif- 
covered, and poffibly not capable 
of being dilcovered, by the experi- 
mentor. 

By repeating and varying thefe 
experiments, it would be eafy to 
difcover, whether fertility is pro- 
motable by fteeping a longer or a 
lefs time in water; and edly, if 
water in which a good quantity of 
falt has been diflolved, does not 
encourage and promote vegetation 
more than fimple water?—If ic 
fhould be found to do fo in any 
contiderable degree, 1 cannot have 
a doubt but a {lrong lixivium made 
of wood afhes would promote it 
much more, I have always been 


of opinion, that fuch men{truums 
were ufelefs, or at moft, that their 
a'ds at beft extended no further than 
the firft rudiments of plants; but 
the fa& recited above ftrongly ins 
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clines me to repeat the experiment, 
in order, if pollible, to fully afcer- 
tain the faéts. 

In the next place I propofe to 
give an account of an experiment 
made with the five grains mentioned 
above,, which were {mutty at one 
end, and found at the other, ‘Thefe 
were fet in a {mall garden-pot like 
the former, one of which only 
cameup. In the fpring it feemed 
to want more room; I therefore 
dug a hole in the ground, and, 
taking the mould out whole from 
the pot, it was planted in the fame 
without difturbing the roots, It 
foon grew vigoroufly, but never 
had the healthy and robuft appear- 
ance of the former. It had always 
a fickly greenifh yellow look, which 
beirayed its malady; notwithftand- 
ing its ftems grew to a good height, 
and tillered iurprifingly. 1 counted 
twenty-four ears from this fingle 
grain, mo{t of them of a good 
length, but lank and thin, very un- 
like the appearance of thofe {mutty 
ears which are not affeéted till the 
blowing feafon; for thefe very 
often are the fineft and plumpett 
ears in the field, till that time. 

Of thele twenty-four ears, twenty- 
three of them were entirely f{mutty, 
not a found corn could be found 
among them. ‘The other was quite 
a fmatl underling ear, which did 
not appear till a full month after 
the other, but always bore a healthy 
countenance, ‘This ear produced 
fourteen corns only, and thofe 
{mall and thin, but found and per- 
feét. Phele were pianted again laft 
Auguift, and are now as fine and 
promifing as any corn in the held. 

From this experiment it feems 
to appear, that a grain which 1s 
vitiated with the fmut, yet has 
enough of the vegetative principle 
found io enable it to grow, infailibly 
produces {mutty grain. That one 
ear, and one only, out of twenty- 
four, fhould be found, is indeed 
very fRrange; but perhaps not more 
{> chan taat, in the animal cres:ion, 
the offspring of a dillempered fire 
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may in general be affe&ted by the 
vitiated ftamina of the fire, yet 
fome one or more may efcape the 
hereditary taint, and appear per. 
fettly found. 

From thefe, and the experiments 
of the former paper, the followin 
corollaries are clearly deducible : 

ift. That found grains, from very 
fmutty ears, produce as clean and 
as found crops as feed from corn 
that is perfeftiy free from fmut. 

edly. That feed from the foundet 
and cleaneft crops doth frequently, 
in wet, cold, unfavourable feafons, 
produce f{mutty crops, in f{pite of 
{tecping, brining, liming, change 
of feed, and every device and in. 
invention which the wit of man 
hath ever practifed. 

gdly. That in fine dry, warm 
fummers, it frequently happens 
there is little or no {mut at all, and 
that in many inftances, where fmutty 
{ced has been fown, the produce 
has been clean and perfeétly free 
from {mut. 

4thly. That the {mut is not an 
hereditary difeafe, proceeding from 
a corrupt or vitiated {lamina in the 
feed, but ufually and almoft entirely 
occafioned by {ome blight or vi- 
tiating principle in the atmofphere, 
which corrupts or deftroys the vi- 
vifying principle, at the time of its 
blowing and fecundation, 

5thly. If the fmut ever proceeds 
from diftempered feed, it can be 
only from fuch as hath the germ 
or feminal principle found and 
entire; for mere {mut balls are as 
incapable of vegetation as powder 
of poft, or the moft effete matter in 
nature; but this is a cafe fo rare as 
not to be adequate to the produc: 
tion of a millionth part of the finut 
that happens; therefore it muf 
generally proceed from fome malig- 
nant principle, which at fome fea 
fons fubfifts in the air, 

6thly, and laftly, If the caufe of 
the fmut does not fubfifi in fome 
latent or occult corrupt principle 
in the feed, but is generally oc- 
cahioned by the intemperance M 
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the air, fix or cight months after the 
feed was fown, it fecms perfely 
nugatory to ufe any means to re- 
Oo . oa oge . 

medy or prevent a diforder, which 
has no exiftence, even in its caufe, 
and molt probably may never hap- 

en, unlels it could be made ap- 
pear, that fuch means beftowed 
juch a degree of ftrength and vi- 
gour to the plants, as might render 
them lefs fufceptible of any malig- 
nant impreffion from the atmol- 
phere, which might happen to reign 
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during any future {tage of their 
growth, 

I have now feveral more experi- 
ments in profecuiion, having fet 
many {mall quantities of found 
grain, picked from finutty ears at 
different times. At prefent they 
all appear very promifing, but the 
refult cannot be known till the 
next harvefl, when, if found in- 
terefting, 1 may probably requeft 
leave to lay them before the Society. 


LAMMAS FESTIVAL, 


As it ujed to be celebrated in Mid Lothian about the Middle of the Eighteenth 
Century. 


BY JAMES ANDERSQN, LL.D. 


From the Tranfaélions of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 


O branch of the hiftory of man 
N is {o much involved in ob- 
(curity, as that which relates to 
manners and the progrefs of ufeful 
arts. In the progreffton of civil 
fociety, thingsare perpetually chang- 
ing. Improvements are made, pro- 

ortioned to the ftate of our know- 
foie atthetime. Peculiar cuftoms 
originate from the prefent ftate of 
arts, which prevail for a feafon, and 
gradually difappear as the circum- 
ftances that gave rife to them fall 
into oblivion. What deferves moft 
to be regretted is, that thofe cir- 
cumftances, though of much im- 
portance in the hiftory of civil fo- 
ciety at the time they prevail, are 
no fooner paffed, than they are en- 
tirely forgotten. At the time they 
univerfally prevail, no perfon thinks 
of defcribing them with care, be- 
caufe they are then deemcd to be of 
fuch public notoriety, as to be 
known to all; and, when they be- 
gin to fall into difrepute, they are 
defpifed as unworthy of notice, and 
are fuffered to flide imperceptibly 
into the gulf of forgetfulnefs, from 
which they are fomcetimes attempted 
to be recovered by the laborious an- 
tiquary, who, from incidental allu- 
fians of pacts, or tranficnt notices 





from other authors, is able, at beft, to 
give but a faint and imperfeét view, 
often an erroncous piéture of thofe 
objects, which a few lines from a 
contemporary author would have 
tranfmitted with indelible force and 
precifion to the lateft potterity. 
Confidering thefe things, I ima- 
gine the members Of this Society 
cannot in any inftance more effec- 
tually accomplifh the obje& for 
which it was chiefly inftituted, (that 
of tran{mitting to poflerity a true 
account of this country as it now is, 
and has been in times paft) than 
for each individual to recolleét with 
care any peculiar cuftoms of the 
people, in any part of the country, 
which he remembers to have pre- 
vailed, that are now fallen, or are 
falling into difufe; and to give into 
this Society fuch an account of 
them as he knows to be juft, that 
the knowledge of them may be pre- 
ferved in the archives of this So- 
ciety, at leaft, if they fhould be for- 
got in all other parts of the earth. 
With this view, I beg leave to 
communicate the following account 
of an ancient cuftom that long 
prevailed in*the Lothians, and 
which, within a few miles of the 
city, was uniyerfally known about 
“thirty 
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thirty years ago, though it is now 
fallen almolt entirely into difule. 

In an uninclofed corn country, 
unlefs the foil is remarkably fertile, 
a part of the fields mutt be left in 
grafs for the paiturage of horfes, 
cattle, or fheep; and as all thefe 
muft be guarded by herds while at 
pa(turage, it will neceffarily happen, 
that in thefe circumitances, a great 
number of boys and young lads 
will be employed during the fum- 
mer months in tending the beafts. 
At the period [ mention, this was 
generally the cafe, with the greatelt 
part of the county at Mid-Lothian. 
And as it is natural for young per- 
fons, who have much idle time on 
their hands, to fearch for amufe- 
ment, thefe herds devifed many 
kinds of paftimes with which they 
occafionally diverted themfelves; 
but as the celebration of the Lam- 
mas Feftival was by far the moft re- 
markable of thefe entertainments, 
J fhall here confine myfelf to fuch 
a defcription of that, as I have often 
feen prattifed, and know to be 
true. 

All the herds within a certain 
diftrit, towards the beginning of 
fummer, affociated themfelves into 
bands, fometimes to the number of 
a hundred or more. Each of thefe 
communitics agreed to build a tower 
in fome confpicuous place, near the 
center of their diftrict, which was 
to ferve asthe place of their ren- 
dezvous on Lammas day. This 
tower was ufually built of fods; for 
the moft part fquare, about four 
feet in diameter at the bottom, and 
tapering to a point at the top, 
which was feldom above {fcven or 
eight feet from the “ground. In 
butkding it, a hole was left in the 
center for admitting a flag Raff, on 
which was difplayedtheir coiours, 
on the great day of the feltival. 
This. tower was ufually begun to 
be built about a month before Lam- 
mas, and was carried up flowly by 
fucceflive additions from time to 
time, being feldom entirciy com- 
pleated till a few days before Lam- 





mas; though it was always thought’ 
that thofe who compleated their’s 
fooneft, and kept it ftanding the 
longeft time before Lammas, be- 
haved in the moft gallant manner, 
and acquired moft honour by their 
condutt, 

From the moment the founda. 
tion of the tower was laid, it be. 
came an object of care and atten- 
tion to the whole community ; for 
it was reckoned a difgrace to fuffer 
it to be defaced ; fo that they refifted, 
with all their power, any attempts 
that fhould be made to demolifh 
it, either by force or fraud; and, 


as the honour that was acquired by: 


the demolition of a tower, if effeét. 
ed by thofe belonging to another, 
was in proportion to the difgrace 
of fuffering it to be demolifhed, 
each party endeavoured to circume 
vent the other as much as poffible, 
and laid plans to fteal upon the 
tower unperceived, in the night 
time, and level it with the ground, 
Great was the honour that fuch 
a fuccelsful exploit conveyed to 
the undertakers; and, though the 
tower was eafily rebuilt, and was 
foon put into its former ftate, yet 
the news was quickly fpread by the 
fuccefsful adventurers, through the 
whole diilritt, which filled it with 
fhouts of joy and exultation, while 
their unfortunate neighbours were 
covered with fhame. To ward off 
this. difgrace, a conflant nightly 
guard was kcpt at each tower, which 
was made {tronger and {tronger, as 
the tower advanced; fo that free 
quent nightly fkirmifhes enfued 
at thefe attacks, but were feldom of 
much confequence, as the affailants 
feldom came in force to make an 
attack in this way, but merely to 
fucceed by furprife; as foon, there- 
fore, as they {aw they were difcover- 
ed, they made off in the bet man- 
ner they could. 

To give the alarm on thefe, and 
other occafions, every perfon was 
armed with a tooting-horn ; that is, 
a horn perforated in the {mall end, 


through which wind can be forcibly” 


blown 
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blown from the mouth, fo as to. oc- 
cafion aloud found; and, as every 
one wifhed to acquire as great dex- 
terity as poffible in the ufe of this 
inftrument, they praétifed upon it 
during the fummer, while keeping 
their beafts; and towards Lammas 
they were fo inceffantly employed 
at this bufinefs, anfwering to, and 
vying with each other, that the 
whole country rang continually 
with the founds, and it muft no 
doubt have appeared to be a very 
harfh and unaccountable noife to a 
ftranger who was then pafling 
through it. 

As the great day of. Lammas ap- 
proached, each community chofe 
one from among themfelves for 
their captain, and they prepared 
a ftand of colours to be ready to be 
then difplayed. For this purpofe, 
they ufually borrowed a fine table 
napkin of the largeft fizc, from 
fome of the farmers wives within 
the diftri&; and, to ornament it, 
they alfo borrowed ribbons from 
ihofe who would lend them, which 
they tacked upon the napkin in 
fuch fafhion as beft fuited their 
fancy. Things being thus pre- 
pared, they marched forth carly 
in the morning on Lammas day, 
dreffed in their beft apparel, each 
armed with a ftout cudgel, and, re- 
pairing to their tower, there dilplay- 
ed their colours in triumph; blow- 
ing horns, and making merry in 
the beft manner they could. About 
nine o’clock they fat down upon 
the green; and each taking from 
his pocket, bread and cheefe, or 
other provilions, they made a hearty 
breakfait, drinking pure water from 
a well, which they always took 
care fhould be near the icene of 
their banquet.’ 

In the mean time, fcouts were 
fent out towards every quarter, to 
bring them notice if any hoftile 
party approached ; for it frequently 
happened, that, on that day, the 
herds of one diftri& went to attack 
thofe of another diftri, and to 
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bring them under fubjetion to 
them by main force. If news was 
brought that a hoflile party ap- 
proached, the horns founded to 
arms. They were immediately put 
into the beft order they could de- 
vile; the ftouteft and boldeft in the 
front, and thofe of inferior prowefs 
behind. Seldom did they wait the 
approach of their enemy, but ufually 
went forth to meet them with a 
bold countenance, the captain of 
each company carrying the colours, 
and leading the van. When they 
met, they mutually defired each 
other to lower their colours in fign 
of {ubjeftion ; and, if there appear- 
ed to be a great difproportion in 
the ftrength of the parties, the 
weakeft ufually fubmitted to this 
ceremony without much difficulty, 
thinking their honour was faved by 
the evident difproportion of the 
match. But, if they were nearly 
equal in flrength, none of them 
would yield, and it ended in blows, 
and fometimes blood fhed. I heard 
of a battle of this kind (but it was 
before my day) in which four were 
actually killed, and many wounded, 
fo as to be unfit for work for weeks; 


‘but I never attually faw an engage- 


ment of this kind, though I once was 
witnelsto a meeting of this fort, where 
there was I fuppofe better than a 
hundred on each fide, who were fo 
nearly equal, that neither of them 
would yield, and who were upon the 
point of engaging ; when a farmer, a 
{tout a&tive young man, who dread- 
ed the confequences, came galloping 
up to them, and going between the 
two parties, with great difficulty, by 
threats and entreaties, got them to 
defift till he fhould {peak coolly to 
them. He at laft got the matter 
compromifed one way or other, fo 
as to end the ftrife without blows. 
I was then fo young as to be in no 
way made acquainted with the 
arguments that were employed, 
When they had remained at their 
tower till about mid-day, if no o 
ponent appeared, or if they theme 
felves 
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felves had no intention of making 
an attack, they then took down 
their colours, and marched with 
horns founding, towards the moft 
confiderable village in their diftri€; 
where the laffes, and all the people, 
came out to meet them, and partake 
of their diverfions. Boundaries 
were immediately appointed, and a 
proclamation made, that all who 
intended to compete in thé race 
fhould appear. A bonnet orna- 
mented with ribbons was difplayed 
upon a pole, as the prize of the 
viétor; and fometimes five or fix 
ftarted for it, and ran with as great 
eagernels as if they had been to 
gain a kingdom. ‘The prize of the 
fecond race was a pair of garters, 
and the third a knife; they then 
amufed themfelves for fome time, 
with fuch rural fports as fuited 
their tafte, and difperfed quietly to 
their refpettive homes before fun- 
fet. 

When two parties met, and one 
of them yielded to the other, they 
marched together for fome time in 
two feparatc bodies, the fubjeéted 
body behind the other; and then 
they parted good friends, each per- 
forming the:r races at their own 
appointed place, Next day after 
the ceremony was over, the ribbons 
and napkin that tormed the colours, 
were carefully returned to their 
re{peétive owners. The tower was 
no longer a matter of confequence, 
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and the country returned to ity 
ufual flate of tranquillity, 

The above is a faithtul accouut 
of a fingular ceremony that wag 
annually repeated in all the country, 
within the diftance of fix miles wet 
from Edinburgh, about thirty years 
ago. How long that cuflom pre. 
vailed, or what had given rife to it, 
or how far it had extended on each 
fide, I am entirely ignorant; but 
will be glad to have fuch further 
elucidations concerning it, as any 
of the members of this fociety can 
give. The name of Lammas-towers 
will remain (fome of them having 
been built of flone) aftér the cele. 
bration of the feltival has ceafed, 
This paper will at leaft preferve the 
memory of what was meant by them, 

I never could difcover the {malleg 
traces of this cuftom in Aberdeen- 
fhire, though I have there found 
feveral towers of ftone, very like, 
the Lammas-towers of this country; 
but thefe feem to have been ereéted 
without any appropriated ufe, but 
merely to look at. I have known 
fome of thofe erefted in my time, 
where I knew for certain, that no 
other obje& was intended, than 
merely to amufe the perfon who 
erefted them. 

if this fhall be acceptable to 
the Society, I fhall at fome future 
time give an account of feveral 
other remarkable cuftoms that have 
difappeared in my time. 


ACCOUNT of tne RIVER or ORWELL, 1n SUFFOLK, ano or 
tHe TOWN ann HARBOUR or trauat NAME, 


BY MR. MYERSe 


From the Tranfatitons of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 


RWELL isa river in Suffolk, 
arifing a little to the weft of 
Rattlefdon. It takes in the Gipping 


a little below Stow, runs by Need- 
ham Market aud Ipfwich, and join- 
jing the Stour, that feparates Suffolk 
from Effex at Harwich, forms what 
jis now called Harwich harbour ; 
then paling by Languard fort, and 





the fand called the Andrews, it dif- 
charges itfelf into the ocean; at the 
mouth whereof we have {trong rea- 
fons to fuppofe there formerly was 
a very confiderable town that took 
its name from the river, in all pro- 
bability, and gave its name to Orwell 
harbour. 
Now, as it is a very difficult thing 
~ 























to account for the original names of 
moft rivers, fo we fhall find it to 
account for this of Orwell. At the 
bed we can give but bare conjec- 
tures, to which we cannot reafonably 
challenge a pofitive affent. In order 
hereto, we muft firft premih that 
all, or moft of the noted rivers in the 
world have had their original name 
from fome word, which, in the pro- 
per dialect of the country, fignified 
water, or fome diftin& property or 

aaliry belonging thereto; or from 
the colour of their fand or gravel; 
ot the nature of their currents: or 
elfe, from fome remarkable trees or 
plants growing on their banks, or 
in them ; or, as it is in feveral parts 
of England, from their being boun- 
daries, either betwixt one county 
er another, one parifh or another, 
or betwixt feveral men’s lands. 

‘Again; we often find, that when 
a country has been conquered by an 
enemy, that the new comers have 
taken the appellatives of the old in- 
habitants for their proper names. 
Hence it is, that our anceftors, at 
their firft coming, whenever that 
was, called fo many rivers in Eng- 
land by the names of a/c, ef, ifc, ofc, 
ufc, which the Englith afterwards 
partly retained, and partly varied 
into ax, as Axley, Axholm ; ex, whence 
Exmouth, Exeter; ox, whence Ox- 
ford, or Oufkford; and ux, as in 
Uxbridge, &c. This proceeded from 
their ignorance of the language of 
their ancient predeceffors the Bri- 
tons, among{t whom the word figni- 
fied nothing more than water, as it 
doth in the highlands of Scotland, 
and in Ireland. In the fame man- 
ner have the Englifh mittook the 
word Avan ; which, though it figni- 
fied.only river in general, yet it now 
ferves for the proper name of fevcral 
of our confiderable rivers, And 
thus probably it may have happened 
to the river of Orwell, now under 
our prefent confideration. 

For as mor, in the Britifh lan- 
guage, fignifies fea; or in the names 
of fome rivers only water, as ogmor, 
or cormor. falmon- water, in Glamor- 
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ganfhire and Carnarvonfhire, and 
nanmor and morda in Carmarthen- 
fhire; fo the Saxons might give it 
the name of. Morville, or Morwell, 
and afterwards that, of Orwell, by 
cutting off the initial letterm, as was 
ufual with them to do. 

Again; or, or mor, fignifies great ; 
as mordav, a great brook Or water in 
Shropfhire. “So this being a large 
and {pacious harbour, might thence 
be called Mordav, or Morav; and 
afterwards by the Saxons Morewe, 
or Morwell, and thence Orwell, as 
above. 

Then by the Saxons it is very 
probable, that the firlt fyllable Or, 
might be changed into Ar, which 
Was very common with them, and 
vice verfa; as witnefs Florence of 
Worcetter, and Hoveden. {peaking 
of the river Arrow in Warwick- 
fhire, by them called Arewe, and 
which, in all probability, was the 
name of our river of Orwell. Not 
as the river Tigris, in Mefopotamia, 
which, in the Perfian language. figni- 
fies an arrow, from its fwiftnefs ; 
but from its flow courie, whch is 
very obfervable in our river of Or- 
well: for fo the word Ara imports 
amongft the ancient Gauls and Bri- 
tons. Hence the river Are in York- 
fhire, Ware in Effex, Yare in Nor- 
folk, called by the Celtic Britons 
Yar, and Ara, now Saofne in France, 
&c. took their names trom the flow- 
nefs of their currents. And this we 
have further confirmed from thename 
of a {mall village feated near this ri- 
ver, called Arwarton. And {0 allo 
Harwich might have formerly been 
called Arwic, and not Herewic, as 
Camden imagines, who very often 
fets down Saxon names without the 
authority of original records. Thus 
alfo we may account for the original 
name of the river Ore, which rifes 
near Framlingham, in the county, of 
Suffolk, and runs by Orford, and 
has but a very flow ‘courfe, as well 
as our river of Orwell. 

Now from the great quantity of 
fhingle or beach ftoncs in Walton 
marfhes on the Suffolk fide, the 
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courfes of the feveral crecks, the 
regular ftoping of the cliffs, &c. it 
feems likely that the Orwell had its 
outlet into the fea below Bull’s cliff, 
in the parifh of Walton, and there 
formed the {pacious harbour of Or- 
well (which 1s at prefent a very large 
bay). ‘ecured ffom the eaft and north- 
calt winds by a large tratt of land, 
now wafhed away by the fea, as > 
pears from our records, where lately 
were to be feen the ruins of a very 
{trong caftle, built by the Romans, 
and after the i ig belonging to 
the Bigods, And it was bounded 
on the fouth and fouth wett by a 
long narrow tratt of land extending 
from the Nefs in Effex, about fix or 
feven miles, or fomewhat more, at 
or near the extremity of which was 
feated ihe town of Orwell, fo called 
fro.n the river or harbour en whofe 
banks it ftood. All thefe have been 
long fince fwallowed up by the fea; 
either by fome fudden inundation, 
as was the cafe with what we now 
call the Goodwin Sands; or elfe 
wafhed away gradually by length of 
time, as we daily fee the cliffs of 
Bawdfey, Felixtow, and Harwich, 
to be at prefent. 

Now, that there once was in thofe 
parts fuch a town as Orwell, we 
may gather from the following cir- 
cumftances: firft, hiftory informs 
us, that the Danes, in their ravaging 
our coafts, went out of the river 
Thames into Arwan, or, as it is other- 
wife exprefled, te Arwan, where 
they burned and pligdered all be- 
fore them, and committed moft crue} 
barbarities; and having compaffed 
their defigns, they carried the {poils 
thus gotten into the river Medway, 
in Kent. Whence we conjecture, 
that they came into the haven: of 
Orwell, and plundered the town of 
that name, {cated on the neck of 
land above-mentioned joining to 
Effex. Now, whichfoever of the 
above readings is right, it will not 
greatly affett our fuppofition, which 


will allow of cither ; if the former, 


it may be undesflood of the harbour. 


into which they came ; if the latter, 
then it may be underftood of the 
town which they took and plun. 
dered.* ; 

And, for the further ftrengthen- 
ing of this conjeéture, we find that 
in the reign of Henry II. his queen 
Eleanor, and his fon Henry, whom 
he had caufed to be crowned king, 
plotting to dethrone him, and their 
contrivances being difcovered, they 
fled into France, and from thence 
into Flanders, where, gaining affif. 
tance from the Earl of Hainault, 
they landed with their forces at Or. 
well, near Harwich, in Suffolk, 
A. D. 1173. And alfo that Ed. 
ward III. when he went to invade 
France, in purfuance of his right to 
that crown, to which he laid claim, 
fet fail from Orwell, in Suffolk, July 
15, 1338, with a fleet of 500 fail. 

Now, from the former inftance 
of Queen Eleanor’s landing with 
her Flemings at Orwell, near Har. 
wich, in Suffolk, for fo Holinthed 
has it, and feveral others, one is ne- 
ceffarily led to conclude, that the 
town of Orwell was then fubitfting; 
for if then there had been no fuch 
town, with what propricty could 
they have faid, that fhe landed at 
Orwell; and yet, notwithftanding 
all this, | cannot but think, that the 
town of Orwell was entirely demo- 
lifhed about the time I have faid, or 
fome few years after; and that we 
are to underi{tand it here of the 
harbour, which, the hiftorians fay, 
was then in the county of Suffolk, 
though probably the neck of land 
extending from Orwell to Effex was 
* then quite wafhed away by the 
ca, ; 

Neither was it, in all likelihood, 
when Edward IIT. fet fail from Or- 
well, in Suffolk. This feems like- 
wife to relate to the harbour, and 
not to the towa, and confirms its 
being on the Suffolk fide; i.e. the 

river 


* This happened, ta all probavility, abou: the year 852, when they came up the 


Thames with 320 fail, and committed unheard-of barbaritics wherever they ceme. 
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river Orwell ran then into the hare 
bour, clole by the cliffs in Walton 
on the Suffolk fide, and not where 
it does now, between Langar Poiat 
and the town of Harwich. 

And if the river Orwell ran by 
the high lands of Walton, as the 
cliffs all along the coaft demonitrate 
it to have done, then the harbour of 
Harwich (if it then was a harbour) 
muft needs have been very narrow, 
and fo confequently oy rion of 
containing fuch a fleet as King Ed- 
ward had with him; and then the 
harbour of Orwell muft needs have 
b-en without Pollefhead, or Langar 
Point; and the cliffs of Harwich 
extending from the Naze Land, in 
Effex, to the cliffs of Felixttow, 
above ten miles in length, and near 
as much in breadth, large and f{pa- 
cious enough for a fleet of 500 fail 
to ride fafely at anchor ; efpecially 
when we confider their fhips were 
not to be compared to thofe we 
build now. 

Now it may be afked, where we 
fuppofe the fituation of the town of 
Orwell to have been, and what fur- 
ther proof we can bring of its ex- 
iftence? ‘fo which we anfwer, that, 
aliowing the river to have dilcharged 
itlelf into the fea where we have 
fuppofed it, then it mult have flood 
on the fouth fide of the harbour, on 
the neck of land running out from 
the coaft of Effex, as is mentioned 
above, and at the place which is 
now called The Wet Rocks, where 
large ruins are now to be perceived 
at low water. This information I 
have had from feveral at Harwich; 
and our fifhermen, who go thither 
to catch lobfters, afiure me, they 
have feen feveral ruins of brick- 
work, fquare flones, &c. like the 
ruins of old buildings; the place, 
they fay, is large, and full of decp 
holes, and from thence to Walton, 
in Effex, the fand lies like a ridge, 
and there is not above five or {1x 
fect water, or {carce fo much at low 
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water. The captains of the cuftom- 
houle floops on the Harwich flation 
ailure me they have often feen broken 
tiles and bricks there at dow water, 
I fuppofe they took bits of Roman 
bricks for broken tiles, feveral of 
them being now worn very thin; 
and, but the other day, I examined 
a fifherman of Manningtree, one 
Philip Long, who ufes the Weft 
Rocks, and he fays, he has often 
feen broken bricks there with mor- 
tar on them. 

Now, allowing the Weft Rocks 
for the fituation of Orwell, and the 
land of Fel:xitew to have extended 
itfelf only three or four miles fur- 
ther into the fea than it does at pre- 
fent, then the town of Orwell could 
not have been above four or five 
miles from the coaft of Suffolk, And 
if fo, then the water within this 
{trait muft have been what is called 
Orwell Haven, and without Har- 
wich (which was then but a fmall 
fifhing town), and Langar Beach; 
and not within, as it is at prefent. 

And that the land of Felixftow 
did cxtend a great way fuither into 
the fea than it does at pretent, is not 
unreafunable to fuppole; for we 
cannot imagine that Conftantine, or 
whoever built that large {quare cattle 
at Felixftow, which proved too 
ftrong for Queen Eleanor above- 
mentioned and her Flemifh forces 
to take, though joined there by the 
Marl of Leiceder, which Henry I], 
caufed to be demolifhed. and is now 
totally deftroyed by the fea: we 
cannot, I fay. fuppofe that they 
would ere& it fo near to the ocean, 
as that they fhould cver imagine it 
in danger to be.dellroyed thereby, 

That there have been great altera- 
tions ita thofe parts by the overflow. 
ings of the fea and {hifting of the 
fands, is very evident from feveral 
grants and charters belonging to the 
corporation of Ipfwich, which make 
mention of Polles head and Langar 
ftone* as the boundaries of the ad- 

Nn 2 miralty 


* Polles bead, ina record 14 Edw. UI. iscalled fe Po/ies; and ina patent of Heary 


VIII, who granted a very extenfive charter to Ipfwich, it is called Po/lis bead in alte mari, 
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miralty jurifdi€tion and the liberties 
thereof; neither of which are now 
in being; or. if they are, it is very 
difficult to afcertain where. Cam- 
den even in his time makes mention 
of a larger traét by much than is 
now to te feen; for, fpeaking of 
Langar flone, or Langar point, he 
calls ita vaft ridge, which runs all 
along out tothe fea for above two 
miles, not without great danger and 
terror to the mariners: and further 
adds, that it was then of great ufe 
to the Harwich fifhermen for the 
drying of their fifh, and a fence to 
the fpacious harbour of Orwell. But 
now this vaft ridge, as he calls it, is 
moft of it wafhed away; and what 
remains is covercd by the fea at every 
return of the tide, and confequently 
is now rendered quite ufelels to the 
poor fifhermen.* 

From what has been faid, I make 


no queftion but that Orwell has 
been a very confiderable trading fea. 
port town, and that the inhabitants 
of Suffolk and Effex have fhipped 
off their commoditics, as corn, butter, 
cheelc, &c. for foreign markets, in 
order to fupply the Roman garrifons 
upon the continent. and mult needs 
have been rich and populous when 
it was plundered and deftroyed by 
the Danes. 

Upon the misfortunes that befel 
Orwell from the barbarities of the 
Danes, and the encroachments of 
the fea, Harwich, from a {mall vil. 
lage inhabited chiefly by fifhermen, 
became populous, and a town of 
confiderable note; yet the fea has 
now {wept away a great part of the 
Jand belonging thereto, there being, 
now Orwell is gone, nothing to 
break off the violence thereof when 
the wind is in the eaft. 


An OPTICAL PROBLEM, rrorosen ny Mr. HOPKINSON, 
AND soLveD By Mr. RITTENHOUSE, 


From the Tranfuctions of the American Philofophical Society. 


Dear Sir, 

Take the liberty of requefting 

your attention to the following 
problem in optics. It is I believe 
entirely new, and the folution will 
afford amufement to you and in- 
ftruétion to me. 

Seiting at my door one evening 
laft f{ummer, I took a filk handker- 
chief out of my pocket. and ftretch- 
ing a portion of it tight between 
my two hands, I held it up before 
my face and viewcd one of the 
ftreet lamps which was about one 
hundred yards diftant; cxpetting 
to fee the threads of the handker- 
chicf much magn‘fied. Agrecably 
to my expectation J obferved the 
filk threads magnified to the fize of 
very courle wires; but was much 


Philadelphia, 


furprifed to find that, although I 
moved the handkerchief to the right 
and left before my eyes, the dark 
bars did not feem to move at all, 
but remained permanent before the 
eye. Jf the dark bars were oc- 
calioned by the interpofition of the 
magnified threads between the eye 
and the flame of the lamp, I fhould 
have fuppofed that they would 
move and fucceed each other, as 
the threads were made to move and 
pafs in fucceffion ‘before the eye; 
but the faét was otherwife. 

‘Yo account for this phanomenon 
exceeds my {kill in optics. You 
will be fo good as to try the experi- 
ment, and if you find the cafe truly 
itated, as I doubt not you will, 

I fhall 


* Tt fcems plain to me, that Camden, and thofe who wrote fince, as Horfley, &¢. 
knew very little of our coait. J am contident they never were upon the place, but have 
token tlicir accouaits trom thofe who knew little of the country. 
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A Problem 


I fhall be much obliged by a folu- 
tion on philofophical principles, 
I am, Sir, with great fincerity, 
Your mof affectionate friend, 
And very humble fervant, 


F, HOPKINSON. 
The Anfwer, by Mr. Rirrennouse. 


Dear Sir, 

THE experiment you mention, 
with a filk handkerchief and the 
diftant flame of a lamp, is much 
more curious than one would at 
firt imagine, For the object we 
fee is not the web of the handker- 
chicf magnified, but fomething very 
different, as appears from the fol- 
lowing confiderations, 1{t, A dif- 
tin& image of any objeé&, ree 
clofe to the eye, cannot be formed 
by parallel ravs, or fuch as iffue 
from 2 diftant luminous point: for 
all fuch rays, pafling through the 
pupil, will be colleéted at the bot- 
tom of the eye, and there form an 
image of the luminous point. The 
threads of the handkerchief would 
only intercept part of the rays, and 
render the image lefs brilliant. 
edly. If the crofs bars we fee were 
images of the {ilk threads, they muft 
pafs over the retina, whilft the 
threads are made to pafs over the 
pupil; but this, as you obferve, 
does not happen; for they con- 
tinue ftationary. gdly. If the image 
on the retina was a piéture of the 
objet before the eye, it muft be 
fine or coarfe, according to the 


texture of the handkerchief. But 


it docs not change with changing 
the filk, nor does it change on re- 
moving it farther from the eye. 
And the number of apparent threads 
remains the fame, whether 10, 20, 
or go of the filk threads pafs acrofs 
the pupil at the fame time. The 
image we fce muft therefore be 
formed in fome different manner ; 
and this can be no other than by 
means of the infleétion of light in 
pafling near the furfaces of bodies, 
as defcribed by Newton. 

It is well known in optics that 
different images of the different 
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points of obje&s without the eye 
are formed on the retina by pencils 
of rays, which, before they fall on 
the cye, are inclined to each other 
in fenfible angles. And the great 
ule of telefcopes is to increafe thefe 
angles, regularly, in a certain ratio; 
fuffering fuch rays as were parallel 
before they enter the telefcope to 
proceed on, parallel, after pafling 
through it. The extended image 
which we fee in this experiment 
mut therefore be formed by pencils 
of rays, which before they entered 
the eye, had very confiderable de- 
grees of inclination with refpeé to 
each other, But coming from a 
{mall dittant flame of a lamp, they 
were nearly parallel before they 
pafled through the filk handker- 
chief. It was therefore the threads 
of filk which gave them fuch dif- 
ferent direftions. 

Before the filk is placed to the 
eye, parallel rays of light will form 
a fingle lucid fpot. And this {pot 
will {till be formed afterwards by 
fuch rays as pafs through the lit- 
tle mefhes uninfluenced by the 
threads, But fuppofe the perpen- 
dicular threads by their action on 
the rays, to bend a part of them 
one degree to the right and left, 
another part two degrees; there 
will now be four new images form- 
ed, two on each fide of the original 
one. By a fimilar aétion of the 
horizontal threads, this line of five 
lucid points will be divided into 
five other lines, two above and two 
below, making a fquare of twenty- 
five bright {pots, feparated by four 
perpendicular dark Ines and tour 
horizontal ones; and thefe lucid 
{pots and dark lines will not change 
their places on moving the web of 
filk over the eye parallel to any of 
its threads. For the point of the 
retina on which the image fhall 
fall is determinted by the incidence 
of the rays, with refpeé to the axis 
of the eye, before they enter, ard 
not by the part of the pupil through 
which they pafs. 

Iu order to make my experiments 
with 
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with more aceuracy, I made a 
fquare of parallel hairs about half 
an inch each way. And to have 
them nearly parallel and equidiftant, 
J got a watchmaker to cut a very 
fine fcrew on two pieces of {mall 
brafs wire. In the threads of thele 
ferews, 106 of which made one 
inch, the hairs were laid 50 or 60 
in number. Looking through thefe 
hairs at a {mall opening in the 
window fhuiter of a dark room, 
yo of an inch wide and three inches 
long, holding the hairs parallel to 
the flit, and looking towards the fky, 
I faw three parallel lines, almoft 
equal in brightnefs, and on each 
fide four or five others much 
fainter and growing more faint, 
coloured and indiftinét, the farther 
they were from the middle line, 
which I knew to be formed by 
fuch rays as pals between the hairs 
uninfluenced by them. Thinking 
my apparatus not fo perfeé as it 
might be, I took out the hairs and 
put in others, fomeihing thicker, 
of thefe 199 made one inch, and 
therefore the fpaces between them 
were about the =1. part of an inch, 
The three midale lines of light 
were now not fo bright as they had 
been before, but the others were 
ftronger and more diltin@, and I 
could count fix on each fide of the 
middle line, fceming to be equally 
difiant from each other, eftima'ing 
the diflance from the center of one 
to the centcr of the next. The 
middle line was ftiil well defined 
and colourlefs, the next two were 
likewife pretty well defined, but 
fomething broader, having their 
inner edges tinged with blue and 
their outer edges with red. The 
others were more indiftinét, and 
confifted ezch of the prifmatic 
colours, in the fame order, which 
by fpreading more and more, feem- 
eto touch each other at the fifth 
or fixth line, but thofe neareft the 
middle were feparated from each 
other by very dark lines, much 
broader than the bright lines. 
Finding the bea:s of :ght which 
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came through the window fhutter 
divided into fo many diitiné pen- 
cils, | was defirous of knowing the 
angles which they made with each 
other. For this purpofe I made 
ufe of a {mall prifmatic telefcope 
and micrometer, with which I was 
favoured by Dr. Franklin. I faften. 
ed the frame of parallel hairs be. 
fore the objeét glals, fo as to cover 
its aperture entirely. Then look. 
ing through the telefcope, I mea 
fured the fpace between the two 
firit fide lines, and found the 
angular diftance between their in. 
ner edges to be 13', 15”; from the 
middle of one to the middle of the 
other 15/, 90’, and from the outer 
edge of one, to the outer edge of 
the other 174, 45”. In the fir 
cafe J had a fine blue ftreak in the 
middle of the obje&, and in the 
laft a red freak. The other lines 
were too faint, when feen through 
the telefcope, to meafure the angles 
they fubtended with accuracy, but 
from fuch trials as I mace I am 
fatished that from the fecond line 
on one fide to the fecond on the 
other fide, and fo on, they were 
double, triple, quadruple, &c. of 
the firft angles, 

It apoears then that a very con- 
fiderable portion of the beam of 
light pafled bet ween the hairs, with- 
out being at all bent out of its firlt 
courfe ; that another f{maller portion 
was bent at a medium about 7/, 15" 
each way; the red rays a little 
more, and the blue rays a litle 
lefs; another ftill fmaller portion 
15’, go"; another 23’, 15”, and fo 
on. But that no light, or next to 
none, was bent in any angle lefs 
than 6’, nor any light of any parti- 
cular colour, in any intermediate 
angle between thofe which arife 
from doubling, tripling, &c. of the 
angle in which it is bent in the firft 
fide lines. 

I was furprifed to find that the 
red rays are more bent out of their 
firft dire€tion, and the blue rays 
lefs; as if the hairs a€ted with more 
force on the red than on the blue 
rays 
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4A Problem 


. rays contrary to what happens by 


refraction, when light paffes ob- 
liquely through the common fur 
face of two different mediums. It 
js, however, confonant to what Sir 
Hfaac Newton obferves with refpeét 
to the fringes that border the 
fhadows of hairs and other bodies 3 
his words are, “* And therefore the 
& hair in caufing thefe fringes, ated 
«alike upon the red light or leaft 
« refrangible rays at a greater dif- 
«tance, and upon the violet or 
&moft refrangible rays at a lefs 
« diftance, and by thofe aétions dif- 
 pofed the red light into larger 
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* fringes, and the violet into fmaller 
“ fringes.” 

By purfuing thefe experiments it 
is probable that new and interefting 
difcoveries may be made, refpetting 
the properties of this wonderful 
fubftance, light, which animates all 
nature in the eyes of man, and per- 
haps above all things difpofes him 
to acknowledge the Creator’s boun- 
ty. But want of leifure obliges 
me to quit the fubje& for the pre- 
fent. lam, dear Sir, 

Your affetionate friend, 
And very humble fervant, 
DAVID RITTENHOUSE, 


in AFRICA, 


BY M. SAUCNIER. 


[ Continued from Page 220. } 


HE old men, as well as the 
T chiefs of hordes, are the judges 
of the nation, They take cognizance 
of all differences, the pain of death 
being the only one they cannot pro- 
nounce, An affembly of feveral 
chiefs of the horde is neceflary for 
that purpofe ; and as the accufed has 
generally a number of friends, it 
feldom happens that he undergoes a 
capital punifhment, The old men 
pronounce judgement without ap- 
peal, and their decifions are in{tantly 
executed, 

A war between two nations {fel- 
dom happens: the different families 
deftroy one another falt enough in 
their inteftine broils; however, 
when thefe people are obliged to 
take refuge on the Atlas Mountains 
to pafs the bad {cafon, they ailemble 
in the greatc{t numbers poffible, and 
march in military order: fhepherds 
or warriors (‘hefe words are fynoni- 
mous), every man able to bear arms 
is armed, and advances bravely to 
battle. ‘They chufe chiefs to com- 


mand them, and pay them the moft 
implicit obedience. 
‘The expedition being finifhed, the 
chief has no lonzer any author'ty, 
‘but over his particular horde ; for it 


is commonly from among the heads: 
of hordes that the general is chofen, 
On the march, the captives and wo- 
men drive the cattle, and are fol- 
lowed by the men in readinefs for 
ation. When the horle, who are 
on the look-out, perceive any thing, 
the whole caravan halts, and pre- 
pares for combat. 

It is never bloody, If the ag- 
greflors are the ftronger, they con- 
tent themfelves with the plunder of 
the baggage; if they think their 
firength inferior, they do not attack 
at all, They encamp every nizht, 
and place centinels in the front, who 
call out to prove their vigilance. 
This method is not very prudent 3 
but as their enemies do the fame, 
they diflinguifh one another from 
afar. I was much furprifed at find- 
ing this cuftom prevail among the 
diiciplined troops of the emperor of 
Morocco. , 

War is not the moft formidable 
fcourge that afflifs this nation ; for 
there is always Ittle blood fpilt in 
their batiles. Much greater ravages 
are made by their private quarrels. 
‘Lhev are all thieves; nay, theft is 
in a manner authorized by the laws, 
All that is neceffary to prattife it 
with 
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with impunity, ts to avoid profecu- 
tion, by taking care not to be caught 
in the fact. It is true that theft is 
feverely punifhed, if an Arab rob 
another of his own horde; but to be 
punifhed, he muft be deteéted at the 
very moment. 

Theft is only a crime in the day- 
time, at night it is authorized by 
Jaw; no doubt by way of obliging 
them to take the greater care of their 
cattle. If they could complain when 
robbed by night, they would be lefs 
upon their guard, and their herds 
would be more expoied to the vos 
racity of the wild beafts that over- 
sun the country. Obliged, on the 
contrary, to be on their guard, even 
againft their neighbours, they are 
always ready to repel the favage 
animals, which frequently come to 
attack their cattle. It is on this ac- 
count that in the evening the women 
aud children take the greateft care 
to put in the tent ail fuch articles as 
might be carricd off, 

If one of their neighbours or 
friends come to vifit them, they fur- 
round him, and keep an cye on all 
his motions. The difficulty of 
taking any of the few things that can 
be carried away, without being feen, 
and the puni{hment that attends the 
crime, if detetted, prevent robberies 
from being frequent. 

When any thing is ftolen unper- 
ceived it belongs to the thief; in 
vain would the owner recognize his 
own property in his neighbour's 
tent, he cannot reclaim it; it ccafes 
to be his from the moment he has 
becn negligent in its carc. Hence 
arifes this people's inclination for 
rapine ; they do not think they com- 
mit a crime, and only follow, in 
this regard, a cuftom allowed by 
their laws. 

When an Arab is going to market, 
or on his return from thence, if he 
do not take the greateft care to keep 
his journey a fecret, he is often at- 
tacked. Neighbouring Arabs are 


defirous of profiting by his induflry, 
and as there are uo perfons in the 
country appointed to apprehend rob- 





ers, the hope of booty {purs them 
on to the attack. That they may 
have nothing to fear, they lay in 
wait, when the night is coming on 
for him they mean to pillage. ’ 

Their intention is never to kill; 
they only endeavour to furprife, to 
difarm, and to make themfelveg 
mafters of every thing that comes 
in their way. But it fometimes 
happens that the man they intend 
to plunder, being acquainted with 
the cuftoms of his country, keeps 
an attentive ear, {tandson his guard, 
fires upon his affailants at the firt 
motion he obferves. and then fights 
defperately with his dagger, The 
report of the mufket almoft always 
brings out the neighbouring Arabs, 
who, in virtue of the laws of hofpi- 
tality, take the defence of the weaker 
fide. ‘They run up well armed, and 
then woe to the aggreflors, if they 
do not fave themfelves by a fpeedy 
flight. 

In thefe cafes it little matters who 
falls; the aflair ends there; the dead 
man pafles for the agereffor ; nor do 
the family ever feek for vengeance, 
They content themfelves with bury. 
ing the dead where they were killed, 
turning their heads to the eaft, and 
heaping up all the fiones at hand 
upon their tomb, 

The chiefs of hordes are always 
the eldeft of their families. The 
difference of wealth is not confider- 
ed; the chief often having feveral 
individuals at his houfe richer than 
himfelf, who neverthelefs obey him 
in every particular; he is, properly 
{peaking, their king ; examings their 
diilerence with the old men, and 
judges without appeal, As to him- 
iclf, he cannot be tried, but by the 
chiefs of feveral hordes affembled. 
It is his bufinefs to determine the 
{pots wh:cre the tents are to be pitche 
ed, the moment of departure, and 
the place where the catavan is to 
flop. If the paflurage do not fuf- 
fice for the herds of all the horde, 
it divides, and the chief affigns the 
giound for the different: encamp- 
ments. ‘Uhey are very often com. 
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fed of no more than feven or 
eight tents, according to the quality 
of the g rround they meet with, 

The. tent of the chief is always 
the largelt and moft lofty, and is 
placed in the center of the divifions. 
When it is determined upon to quit 
an encampment, w hich never hap- 
pens till the pafturage 1S exhaufted, 
the chief {ets off to. chulfe another 
{pot. 

Inthefe removals the women alone 
do all the work. Early in the morn- 
ing they fold up the tent, and load 
every thing upon the camels’ backs; 
they then move flowly on, that the 
cattle may have time to feed upon 
the way. 

The negro flaves condu& the 
herds, the women, and the camels; 
white the Arabs {cour the country 
in the front, to give fecurity to the 
march, Some few remain behind, 
that in cafe a goat, a fheep, or a ca- 
mel, fhould chance to ttray, they 
may recover, and lead it back to its 


maiter. The march in general does 
not excecd five or fix hours dura- 
tlon. 


It often happens indeed that the 
{pot afligned for the pitching of the 
tents has been ill explored. and that 
other hordes have been lately en- 
camped there; in this cafe they ar 
obliged to fet off anew, and feck 
better fortune elfewhere, This hap- 
pens moft commonly in the feafon 
when water begins to fail. 

As there is fcarcely any in Zaara, 
the inhabitants are particularly care- 
ful to make great holes, from dil- 
tance to diflance, by way of coillect- 
ing the rain water, ‘which, {tagnant 
and putrid as it is, is the only drink 
man or beait can hope for. 

There are very few cows or oxen 
in the defert, except on the banks of 


the Niger; this 1s owing to the 


{carcity “of water, for there is no 
want of pafture land. 

The floc] ks and herds of the Mon- 
gearts are compofed of nothing but 
theep, goats, and camels, all animals 
peticnt of thirft. Horles are alfo 
very fcarce in thele cantons, none 
Vou. XL, 
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but the poffeffors of numerous herds 
being able to keep them, becatnfe for 
want of water it 1s neceffary to have 
milk in fufficient abundance to give 
it them to drink. Great care is 
taken to preferve the camels’ urine, 
boih to mix with milk, and to ieilie 
the different veflels.in which they 
put their food. Deteflable as is this 
mixture of milk and urine, they are 
often reduced to the ufe of it: hunger 
and thirlt give a relifh to every 
thing 5 multa cocit facere neceffitas. 

The only workmen ufeful to this 
nation, are black{miths or gold. 
finiths, as they may be called indife 
fe ‘rently, The Mongearts not being 
fufficiently laborious | to ap ply them- 
felves to fuch occupations, thefe 
workmen come from ili julgcrid, 
and difperfe themfelves all over the 
different parts of the defert. Where- 
ever there are tents they are lure to 
find work. 

They are fed for nothing, and re- 
ceive befides the hire for their la- 
bour. They make trinkets for the 
women. fuch as ear-rings and brace- 
lets, &c. mend the broken veflels, 
by rivetting them, and clean the 
arms, 


goats and gh nome hair, or oftrich 
feathers, according to their agree- 
ment, ‘Thofe who have iilver, pay 
them a tenth part of its weight for 
any thing wrought out of that metal. 
On their return, they fell what they 
have earned; four or five excurfions 
at moll enabling them to live after- 
wards at their eale, in their own 
country. 

‘The Mongearts, however, fland 
in need of other merchandile, fuch 
as fhoes, and aiticles of drels, but 
they have no artifans of their own 
nanon. Wretched fandals are their 
only manufaéture ; their other wants 
they lupply by going in caravans to 

3ii dulgerid, or to the ‘Trafars, a na- 
tion of Moors that inhabit the 
northern banks of the Niger. They 
give a part of their cattle in ex- 
change, r 

Thofe whofe herds are barely fufe 
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ficient for their fubiitence, go with- 
out thefe articles; goatefkins, fewes 
ether, ferve them as a drefs, and 
protett them from the viciflitudes 
of the feafo 
When they can gues the tuff 
called Guinea bh CS, for thirts, they 
cdo not let flip,the onpportur hitys it 
is the height of their hnery ; ieut 
when that is not to be had, they 
wear woollen ones; having befides 
a haick, or kind of blanket, five ells 
loug, and five quarters wide, anda 
cloak of camel’s hair, keep off 
the dew or rain on the road, or dur- 
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ing the night. 
None but the moft wealthy can 
procure this latter article; the reft 


imitating it with goat-fkins, and 
rapping a roll of linca, or other 
flu{t round their heads, in the form 


of aturban; this ulage is however 





only followed by the pricks, or 
thele who have made a pugrimage 
fo Nieora. 

They al lways carry a little leather 

ay, fufpended from their neck, in 
which they put their tinder, their 
p!pe, «nd their tobacco. Their dag- 
gers are clegant; the hilt is always 
black. and inlaid with ivory; the 
blade is crooked, and fharp on either 
fide; the fheath is of brafs on one 
fide. and of filver on the other, and 
of very tolerable workmanihip.— 
"They wear fabres when they can 
get them, and prete er thofe ‘eed Sna- 
‘Their mufkets are al 
ughly ee: the Rock 
and infaid on every 
and the barrel em 
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a word, the principal riches of aq 
Arab, aad his highe “t gratifications, 
are a handfome mufket and a good 
dayger, He prefers en to neat. 
nels of apparel; for as to drefs, it is 
indifferent to Kim, whether he be 
cloathed in Guinea blues, woollen 
{tufls, or goat -fkins. Their arms 
bein g their principal ornament, : they 
take ‘perticula care to put the muf- 
kets in learthern bags, by way of 
keeping them in good order, and 
picierving them froin the ruft. 

Accultomed to live on milk, and 
the corn they procure from their 
neighbours, thefe people wre en. 
tire ly tak en up with the care of their 
cattle: agriculture is totally out of 
the queftion, and they are even fo 
flothful as not to provide their food 
ull urged by hunger. Then, per. 
haps, it is not to be had, and they 
are obliged to be contented with 
milk, which, very eal is is al- 
ways in abundance 

While the women are employed 
in houfehold affairs, the negroes and 


children of the Arabs tend the. 


flocks. They leave the tents about 
nine or ten in the morning, and do 
re return ull the evening, the chil 
dren of the Arabs who have no flaves 
taking care to carry victuals with 
them. The women would be beat, 
if they did not provide them with 
food, As to the negrces, they fet 
off fating. It is true, that however 
favase be the —-? they are fure 
of meeting with roots, fuch as truf 
files and {wect potatoe es, and with a 
red fruit, muc feller than jujubes, 
Many other 


but of the iame tafle. 
wil pl wits. that ailord nourithment, 








are allo to be met with, 
As to the men, thev go either to 
the places of affembly of feveral 





hordes, or to the — markets, 
y procure every thing they 
Want for their “aaa re 9 or for 
hu Bs) tne they are the 
fondell of purfuing is the oftrich, 
becaule it affords the moft food and 
proht. As hories are indifpenfibly 
neceHary tor this fpecies of hunting, 
lextaken by hoyfernen alone, 
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who Zo.out twenty together, and 
ride againft the wind at about a 
quarter of a league diltance, behind 
one another, They rufh upon the 
animal as foon as they perceive it. 
The oftrich, being unable to make 
ule of it’s wings again{t the wind, 
turns towards them; and eafily avoids 
the firft horfeman. If its agility 
{ave it from the fecond and third, it 
is impoflible for it to elcape the reit, 
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Thev feldom have recourfe to thcir 
mufket to knock it down; a flick, 
about two {cet in length, fulicing to 
bring it to the ground. hey then 
lofe to time in killing it, plack out 
its feathers, divide them as well as 
the flefh, and retire each to his fa- 
mily, where they do not fail to re- 
gale themfelves with the produce of 
their {port. 


coy 4 


[ Yo be continued. | 


DRUSES or SYRIA, 


BY THE ABBE MARITI. 


ioe country of Caftravent, a 
part of Mount Lebanon which 
looks towards the Mediterranean 
Sea, is inhabited, in preference to 
any other [pot, by the Drufes, who 

ave their name to this fouthern 
diflri&t, They occupy aifo the reft 
of Mount Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon, 
the narrow plains which lie between 
Caftravent and the fea; and all that 
éxtent of fhore from Gibail, other- 
wife called Byblus, as far as the 
river Eyl, near the ancient Sidon, 
at prefent called Sayd, The ancient 
Heliopolis, now known by the 
name of Balbec, is peopled by this 
nation, as well as the neighbouring 
country. In fhort, families of the 
Drufes may be found {cattered here 
and there throughout every part of 
Syria and Paletline. 

The religion of thefe people is 
one of the moft modern in the ealt, 
fince it is not older than 10930, the 
year when Mahamed-Ben-I{meel be- 
gan to preach and to gain followers. 

The principles of this religion, 
which differs both from that of the 
Turks and the Chriftians, are almolt 
entirely unknown. Part of the 

rufes admit circumcifion, whil{t 
another reject it. Their foered 
books prefent nothing but a feries 
of errors and obfeurities. It is not 
eafy even for the Drufes themfelves 
to acquire a diftinét idea of them; 
and tor this realfon they {carcely 
ever {peak of them, Their pric 
@r minifiers make them believe thar 





they alone are acquainted with 
them. ‘hey from time to time 
aflemble, and converfe tose:her 
upon religious matters; and, 23 
they are very ignorant, it may be 
readily imagined that they add to 
their books every day fome new 
ablurdities. ire 

One would be almoft induced to 
believe that the Drufes have. on 
certain occafions, an inclination 
towards Mahometanifm, did thev 
not at the fame time fhew cvery 
mark of hatred and contempt to- 
wards the Turks; whilf they be- 
have with great friendthip to the 
Chriflians, and refpect their re- 
ligion. They pray indifiere 
the Greek churches and the Turkifh 
mofques. The coming of the Mef- 
fias is an article admitted into their 
creed ; but they fay he has appeared 
more than once, under the fioure 
of different celebrated perionages. 
Filled with veneration for the 
mother of Chrift, they entertain no 
doubt of her virginity : they bel: 
alfo the miracles of our Saviour 
and thofe of the provhet Elias 
whom they honour fo far as to 
invoke him when they {wear. If 
the prayers which they addref: 
both are not heard, they 
that they are 
favour whicn they afk. They wore 
sand images, whicn they 
have fometimes in ther 
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faft which the Mahometans call 
Ramazan, from the name of one of 
their moons, but notin a very {triét 
manner. 

This is all the information that 
can be colletted refpeéting the re- 
ligion of the Drules, ‘They are 
too ignorant, as I have already 
obferved, to give us any further 
knowledge on this head ; and it is 
impoifible to draw a fingle word 
from their priefts, who obferve the 
moft inviolable fecrecy in every 
thing that concerns their worfhip. 
I conclude, therefore, that their 
doginas are impenetrable myfteries. 
They do not require that implicit 
faith fhould be given to all their 
religious books; and indced they 
do not:agree with each other, as I 
was aflured by a Maronite prieft 
who had retided thirty years in the 
mountains of Callravent. He re- 
marked that the pricits disfigured 
their religious bocks, by tearing 
out fome lIcaves, and inferting 
others, according to their caprice; 
and that no Druce was ever admiited 
to their private ailemblies. 

According to fome writers, the 
Drufes are fprung from the de- 
fcendants of certain French foldiers, 
who being condutted to the holy 
wars by a chief of the family of 
Dreux, retired to thefe mountains, 
from which the vi€torious arms of 
the Saracens were not able to expel 
them during the {pace of forty 
years. In the opinion of thele 
writers, they followed the Chriftian 
religion till the pricfls who had ac- 
companied them al! died; when, 
finding themilelves deprived of their 
inftructors, they united with the 
Mahomeians, and infenfibly fell 
inta that worfhip which they pro- 
felled. Such an idea, however, will 
foon vanifh, when we are affiured 
that the fett of the Drufes fublifled 
in 1170, as we fee by the Travels 
of the Rabbi Benjamin; conte- 
quently it could not have its origin 
forty years after the Chriftians had 
loft Jerufalem, that is to fay, in the 
year 1187. 


Several French authors have 
endeavoured to reconcile in favour 
of their nation, if I may be allowed 
to fay fo, all the contradiétions and 
difficulties that arife, when the 
origin of thefe people is derived 
from Count de Dreux, or at leat 
from the remains of the French 
who efcaped alter the ruin of Jeru- 
falem. 

A book appeared not long ago, 
entitled, the Eliftory of the Drutes, 
a people of Mount Lebanon, de. 
{cended from a colony of French, 
Travellers who are acquainted with 
thefe people, and the territories 
which they inhabit, will find in 
this work a great number of errors; 
and among other things they will 
no doubt reproach the author for 
faying, in the place where he 
{peaks of the ftate and commerce 
of the Drufes, that their country 
abounds with produ€ions much 
fuperior to thofe of Perfia and the 
aft Indies, This writer, according 
to every appearance, followed the 
opinion of hiftorians both ancient 
and modern, who have fallen into 
the fame miflakes by copying each 
other fucceffively. With regard to 
the idea of confidering the Drufes 
as the remains of a 'rench colony, 
he demonftrates it in a very fatisfae- 
tory, manner, whilft he does not 
attef}pt to prove their defcent ina 
dire&t line from the Count de 
Dreux: but his proofs have not 
the fame authority when he endea- 
vours to eftablifh an intimate al- 
liance between thele people and 
that French lord. : 

If the Drufes themfelves afcribe 
their origin to fome French families, 
this, according to the general ace 
ceptation, may be extended to all 
the Europeans, who are compres 
hended without diftin@ion under 
the name of French, Several, it is 
true, fay that they are properly 
defcended from natives of France; 
but I am inclined to believe that 
they derive this idea from hiftorical 
books put into their hands by fome 
larench people who are conneéed 
wiih 
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with them by the interefts of com- 
ce 
The Drufes all fpeak the lan- 
uage of the Arabs, which is the 
only one familiar to the different 
eople of Syria. : ae 

In fpeaking of their religion I 
forgot to fay that they never refute 
Chriftians admittance into their 
mofques, even during the time of 

rayer: and in their prefence they 
redouble their modefty and fervour, 
jn order that they may appear more 
religious and devout. ‘This per- 
miflion, however, is not granted in 
the like manner by the Turks; or 
if they admit a Chriftian into their 
temples by a fpecial favour, it is 
always after the hours of prayer. 

The Drufes are robuft well-made 
people, and of a noble afpett, for 
which they are in part indebted to 
their education. They are ac- 
cuftomed from their infancy to 
hardfhips and fatigue. 

When mothers lay their children 
in the cradle, inftead of putting 
the pillow under their head, as is 
cuftomary among us, they put it 
under their reins, fo that the head 
remains in a hanging pofition. 
Wrapping up their legs afterwards 
with bandages, they bring the two 
calves together, taking cate to ex- 
tend their toes outwards; and this 
gives them, when old, that majettic 
carriage by which they are diflin- 
guifhed. 

In their difpoftion they are na- 
turally faithful and fincere. They 
are fond of the Europeans, to whor 
they perform every duty that hu- 
manity requires; and upon every 
oceafion they defend and protect 
them as far as fies in their power. 
As they have a very great averfon 
to ufury, they cannot endure the 
roguery, of the Turks, and the 
avarice of the Hebrews. ’ 

The Drufes have particular 
princes called Emirs, who are {even 
in number, and who in conjunttion 
all govern the fame country. 


diverfity of chiefs, whofe opinions 


were often divided, engaged them 
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in long divifions, which deftroved 
their tranquillity for many years. 
Maving at length feen the danger 
of their mifintelligence, which muit 
have rendered it an ealy matter for 
the Porte to fubdue them entirely, 
they united fome time ago; and 
agreed, by common confent, that 
one of them fhould poflefs the 
fupreme authority, with the title of 
Grand Emir, or prince. The reft, 
in quality of inferior princes, are 
allowed a feat in the council; but it 
belongs only to the principal Emir 
to decide refoe&ing their delibera- 
tions, The Emir Manfur is at pre- 
fent invefted with the fovercign 
dignity. After his death it will 
pals to his family; and if that 
fhould become extiné, it will de- 
volve on one of the other {fix 
Emirs, to be tranfinitted in the like 
manner to each fucceeding race. 

The city of Barcth, otherwife 
Beritus, is the capital of the 
country of the Drufes. All the 
Emirs have their habitations there; 
but in general they refide with the 
Grand Emir, in the {mall village of 
Der-al-Gamar, which fignifies the 
country of the moon, It is fituated 
in the mountains. between the 
eaflern part of Sayd and the 
north. 

Though the Drufes are confider- 
ed as independent on the grand 
fignior, they pay annually a {mall 
tribute to the Ottoman court, ac- 
cording to the diftribution of their 
principal Emir; and this is the 
only fhadow of authority that the 
Porte ftill retains over thele people, 
jealous of their independence, 

The wives of thefe princes enjoy 
a fhare allo in the covernment, and 
continue to command after the 
death of their hufbands; but when 
the a4 have children eld enough to 
fuccced their fathers, they refign 
into their hands the reins of the 
adminiftration. 
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gard to their other-women, they are 
flaves and concubines, ; 

The drefs of the Drufes confifts 
of a very fhort tunic, which {carcely 
reaches to their knees, made of 
goats hair and wool, and ftriped 
with different colours. Over this 
they tie feveral bands of ftuff, dif- 
pofed in the form of rays, among 
which there are fome of gold and 
filver tiffue. This kind of orna- 
ment, which they wear before and 
behind, terminaics towards the 
reins: the fleeves of their tunic 
reach no farther than the elbow. 
Under this upper garment they 
have a pretty long robe of Turkith 
cloth, the fleeves of which extend 
to the wrift: their drawers are of the 
fame ftuff, but much narrower and 
fhorter than thole wore in other 
parts of the Levant. They ufe 
white fhirts, which in general are 
not cut after the Ottoman manner. 
The girdle with which they bind 
both thefe articles of drefs clofe to 
the body, paff-s above the reins, 
and is compofed of ten or twelve 
pieces of ftuff or cloth; and they 
wrap up their heads in beautiful 
bands of feveral colours, which 
form their turbans, Their flippers 
alfo differ from thofe of other peo- 
ple in the ealt, and have fome re- 
iemblance to our fhoes, except that 
the leather of which they are nade 
is red or yellow morocco ; that they 
faften the ftraps with thongs of ilic 
fame, inftead of buckles; and that 
the upper leather rifes a great way 
up the leg. 

The form and colour of their 
clothes have fuch a conformity, 
that the Drufes feem all to wear 
a military uniform: their princes, 
however, Crefs in a different man- 
ner, and in a great mealure copy 
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the Turks. The drefs alfo of that 
priefts has no relation with that 
in common ule; they are diftinguifh- 
ed by black, brown, and fometimes 
white clothes: they carry no arms, 
and their turbans are white and 
exceedingly high. 

One might almoft fay that the 
arms of the Drufes form a part of 
their drefs; for they never Jay them 
afide either in the time of peace or 
of war. They confift of a pair of 
piftols with a poniard, which they 
fufpend from the fore part of their 
girdle; an axe, a large flat bottle 
filled with pewder, a fuzee, anda 

ch-box, which hangs behind, 
ng twenty-four rounds of 
‘Khey have very few horfes; 








fhot, 
becaule they would be of no ufe 


among their mountains, in which 


1 


scp themfelves fortified, 
Phe cdrefs of their women js 
much the fame as that of the Turkifh 
women, except that they wear on 
their heads a plate of filver, made 
in the form of a cone, and about 
a palm in breadth. Above it they 
fix along veil, which defcends half 
way down the body, and which 
{cems to add to their beauty and 
grace. When they have occafion 
io go abroad, they cover their face 
wiih 1t. 

A thin delicate figure fo. much 
admired in Europe, is not held 
in the fame eftimation by the Drufes, 
‘Uhefe rude people prefer thofe of a 
large fize; and as the defire of 
pleafing is natural to all the women 
of the earth, whilft the European 
ladies endeavour by rigorous ab- 
flinence to render their perfons 
genteel, the female Drufes {trive to 
acquire by high living that plump 
and jolly appearance, which amongk 
them conf{tiiutes beauty. 


| 
A 


rug SEAT 


or WAR. 


OULON, an ancient, ftrong, 
rich, and populous town of 
France, in Provence, with a famous 
hurbour, and a bifhop’s fce; is 





one of the beft places in Provence, 
and covered from the north winds; 
is the principal town for navab 
ores ow the Mediterranean Sea, 


and 
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nd fortified with {trong walls, de- 
It has two 


fended with baftions, 
moles, cach of 700 paces in length, 
which almoft furround the harbour, 
and leave but a narrow cntrance for 


the fhips. ‘here are always men of 
war here, as well as other fhips; 
and there is a very fine quay paved 
with bricks: Near the arfenal, on 
the ide of the quay, are magazines 
full of naval ftores. The cathedral 
church is remarkable for its high 
altar, and two fine chapels on each 
fide, where are feveral filver fhrines 
fet with precious ftones. There are 
feveral other churches and convents, 
and a !chool for officers, where they 
are taught every thing that regards 
the land or fea fervicc. The harbour 
is defended by feveral forts, and is 
one of the beft in Europe. It is 
feated on the Mediterrean Sea, 40 
miles S. E. of Aix, 30 S. E, of Mar- 
feilles, and 450 S. by E. of Paris, 
Long. 6, 2, KE. Lat. 43, 7, N. 
MARSEILLES, in Latin Maf- 
filia, the fecond city of Provence, in 
France, It is avich and populous 
1 4 by °, gs 
place, and faid to have been founded 
500 years before Chrit by a colony 
of merchants from Phocis, 1n lonia. 
They flourifhed in Cwfar’s time, 
when they had a republican govern- 
ment, with a famous academy much 
reforted to: but, as they followed 
Pompey’s party, Caefar fubdued 
them. The manners of the Mar- 
hlians became proverbial in order to 
exprefs all kinds of luxury and dif- 
folutenefs: yet they had formerly 
acqiured great reputation on account 
of their learning and courteous be- 
haviour. ‘11 hey now chiefly excel 
in their knowledge of maritime af- 
fairs,and carry on a very confideras 
ble trade, having a fecure and capa- 
cious harbour of an oblong figure 
on the coaft of the Mediterranean 
Sea, but it will not admit large men 
ofwar. Thetown ftandson a {mall 
eminence, at the foot of a high rocky 
mountain, and is divided into the 
old and new towns. between which 
is a beautiful walk, planted with 


tovus of trees, “Vhisis the ufual ren- 
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cezvous for the Levant fhips. The 
port, which is defended on one fide 
by a fortrefs and the abbey of St. 
Vidtor, is flanked on the other with 
a wall above 1300 paces in length, 
its mouth being fhut up with a chain 
on three ftone pillars, leaving an 
open {pace for one large vetlel to 
pafs. The piace is faid to.contain 
100,000 fouls, This is the fee of a 
bifhop, who is fufiragan to Arles, 
has an academy of the fine arts and 
an obfervatory. Its {pacious arfenal 
is plentifully furnifhed with all forts 
of naval ftores for the galleys ; 
and its armory, which is reckoned 
the fineft in the kingdom, contains 
arms for 40,000 men. From 1762 
to 1772, the population increafed 
10,000 fouls. This city enjoys 
confiderable privileges; and, tizice 
Louis XLV. has enlarged it, its ci- 
tadels, new ftreets, {quares, ftately 
edifices, magnificent wo mo- 
nafteries, colleges, feminaries, hof- 
pitals, courts of judicature, &c. are 
well deferving of a ftranger’s cu- 
riofitv. It contains but four pa- 
rifhes, three of which have collegiate 
churches, and about thirty-two in 
the whole diocefe, The fencing- 
{chool, the Cours, or Higlhi-fireer, 
which is 700 toifes on a line, with 
rows of trees in the middle. are much 
admired, At the abbcy of St. Vic- 
tor they fhew the grotto wherein 
Mary Magdalen is faid to have 
dwelt. The theatre is a handfome 
building. The front of the town- 
houfe is by the famous Puget. The 
Jefuits had a very fine obfervatory 
here. In the Houle of Difcipline 
they weave gold, filver, and {ilk, 
brocades. They reckon 2000 coun- 
try-houfes round Marfeilles, where 
the inhabitants go in f{ummer to take 
the air. The public buildings are 
very handfome; and the finett drugs 
are brought thither from all parts of 
the world. Befides a brifk foreign 
trade, Marfeilles has good manufac- 
tories of filk, with gold and filver 
ftuffs. In the years 1720 and 1729, 
the plague made dreadful haveck 
here, at which ume its prelate was 
very 
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very indefatigable in the execution 
of all the paitoral offices among the 
diftrefled inhabitants, viliting and 
relieving them with extreme tender- 
nefs to the utmoft of his power. It 
Ties 27 miles N. W. of Toulon, 2 
from Aix on the S. and 356 S. E. 


Of Paris, Lat. 33,18, N. Long. 5, 
27, E. 


OSTEND, a city of Flanders, in 
the Auftrian Netherlands, and within 
the jurifdiétion of Bruges. This is 
a confiderable fea-port, fituated in 
marfhy ground, among canals, two 
of which, and the largeit, almoft fur- 
round it; and veffels of the greateft 
burden can enter them within tide 
of flood, In 1776 a balon, 1300 
yards broad, was a which is 
fecured by gates, and will admit vef- 
fels in the morning tide. It hada 
ftrong rampart, deep ditch, and 
eight regular baflions; from the year 
2601, it held out a fiege that lafted 
above three years, againit the whole 
power of Spain, being defended by 
the Englifh and Dutch, who were 
continually throwing in fupplies, 
and Sir Francis Vcre, the governor, 
eminently diftinguifbed iis conduét 
wn this occalion: the Spaniards, un- 
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der the archduke Albert, and Spi 
nola, are faid to have loft 80,00 
men before this place; fo that at 
length the befieged were forced to 
capitulate, merely for want of 
ground, the affailants having gained 
toot by foot, till there was no room 
left to defend it. Upon the death 
of King Charles II. of Spain, the 
French feized Oftend ; but the allies 
befieged and took it after the battle 
of Ramillies, in 1706. The late 
emperor Charles VI. had formed a 
projeét of eflablifhing an Eaft-India 
Company here ; but this giving um. 
brage to the maritime powers, it was 
dropped. It was declared a free 
port in 1772, by the late emperon, 
The French, under Saxe, took Of. 
tend in 1745, but reftored it by the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, 
At prefent it is poflefled by a ftrong 
garrifon, this and Newport having 
been given into their hands fince 
their late alliance with the emprefs. 
queen, againit the king of Pruffia 
and his confederates. Here is no 
frefh water, but what they are obliged 
to fetch in boats from Bruges, it ly- 
ing 14 miles from this city, Lat, 
51,14, N. Long. 2, 59, E. 


TURENNE, 


BY THE MARQUIS D’ARGENSON, 


NV DE TURENNE, of a lefs 
aVie illuftrious birth, and whote 
repulanon In War was not fo biil- 
liant as that of the prince of Conde, 
had, perhaps upon the whole, as 
such military merit. He placed it 
in the moft advantageous point of 
view, becaule his talents were 
ciftinguithed and procured him 
employment. le had, perhaps, 
others which his extreme modetty 
and referved charaftcr hindered 
him from making known; he was 
thought capable of being at the 
head of a party becaufe he refufed 
it, But if his military fuperionty 


was balanced by that of M. de 
Condé, the qualities of his mind 
were always looked upon .to be 
fuperior to thofe of his rival, He 
was as compoled in the cabinet as 
in the field, and this hero in war 
was a mild and amiable individual 
in fociety. Ile did not become a 
Catholic ull it was too late to 
fufpeé his change of religion, to 
proceed from motives of ambition 
orintercft. His death was equally 
regretted by the foldiers and people; 
an eulogium which no general had 
merited fince the glorious ages of 
the Roman republic and empire. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FORE 


BepENKINGEN EN PROEFNEEMIN- 
“Gen; or, Reflections and Expert- 
ments relative to the Recovery of 
Perfons apparently drowned, By 
M. Van Marum, M.D. Haer- 
lem. 1793+ 


R. GOODWYN has publifhed 

an hypothefis concerning the 
immediate caufe of death by fub- 
merfion, which he afcribes to the 
patient’s being deprived of pure 
air, With this hypothefis M. Van 
Marum agrees, and recommends 
the inflation of the lungs by vital 
or oxygenous air, This fluid, he 
fays, may be kept for the purpofe 
in jars; and for inje€ting it, be ad- 
viles a fyringe, containing about 
twenty-threg cubic inches, which 
he prefers to one of greater capa- 
city, from an apprehenfon of danger 
from forcing too great a quantity 
of air into. the lungs; as it cannot 
be expefted that all, who may hap- 
pen to perform this operation, will 
be fufficiently intelligent and care- 
ful. Dr. Goodwyn had advifed the 
ufe of the fyringe to exhauft. the 
water that may be contained in the 
lungs: but Dr.. Van Maram has 
fhewn that this method is infufi- 
cient, unlefs the patient be fo placed 
that the gravity of the water may 
co-operate with the exhaufter: his 
direftions for this are judicious ; 
and he advifes the trial always to be 
made, as it may be done in lefs than 
five minutes; and as it cannot be 
known a@ priori whether it may not 
be neceflary. At any rate, he ob- 
ferves, it can do no harm, as it 
tends to clear the lungs of vitiated 
air, and to remove the adhefion of 
the epiglottis, by which the rima 
glottidis is fometimes {o clofed up as 
to prevent all accefs to the lungs, 
Dr, Goodwyn is of opinion that, 
afier every injettion, the pifton of 
the fyringe fhould be drawn up 
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again, to clear the lungs of the foul 
air: but Dr. Van Marum recom- 
mends this to be done only after 
every fecond injettion, in order to 
give a longer time for the mixture 
of the pure air with that which is 
rendered unfit for refpiration. 

The reftoration of anirnal warmth 
is of importance nearly equal to the 
introduction of vital air: for this 
purpofe the door juflly recom- 
mends a water-bath, which ought 
to be heated toa temperature of 80 
degrees; if this cannot be had, a 
bath of warm afhes, or fand, may 
be ufed. 

Doétcr Van Marum afcribes very 
little efficacy to the ftimulants ufually 
applied on thefe occafions; they 
may be advifable as auxiliaries, and, 
in cafes where the circulation is not 
entirely fufpended, they may be of 
fervice: but they are infufficient to 
reftore the contradile power of the 
heart, on which the patient’s. re- 
covery depends. Elettricity, he 
thinks, is the only timulant capable 
of effecting a cure; and he attributes 
the little fuccefs, which has hitherto 
attended the ule of it, to the impru- 
dence of the operators; who, by 
giving elettrical fhocks that were 
too {trong, deftroyed, inflead of ex- 
citing, the remaining irritability. 
A feries of {parks from a large ma- 
chine, or of very weak fhocks from 
a f{maller, are what our author ad- 
viles; and thefe thould be fo' di- 
rected as to pafs through the heart. 

In order to confirm the utility of 
the mode of treatment here recom- 
mended, the ingenious author re- 
fers us toa diflertation which he and 
M. Van Trooitwyk publifhed fome 
years ago; in which they gave an 
account of the recovery of birds 
and rabbits by introducing pure air 
into their lungs, after they had been 
fuffocated in mephitic air, In ad- 
dition to thefe experiments, he now 
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relates others, in which rabbits, that 
had been kept under water above 
a minute after they appeared to be 
dead, were recovered by the warm 
bath and the injeftion of pure air. 
It is remarkable that thefe experi- 
ments never fucceed when tried on 
dogs and cats; which perhaps may 
be owing to the quantity of water 
which thele animals receive into 
their lungs. ‘This conjetture feems 
to be confirmed by an experiment 
made by our author: he drowned a 
cat in ink, and, on opening it, he 
found that this fluid had penctrated 
into every part of the lungs, which 
were entirely coloured by it. 

In order to obtain oxygen gas at 
as cheap a rate as poflible, our au- 
thor procures it from purified nitre; 
and, for this purpofe, makes ufe of 
matraiies of Wedgewood’s ware, 
covered with a coating of pipe-clay 
and fand. The expence attending 
this procefs is certainly inconfider- 
able: but we wifh that fome more 
fimple method had been pointed 
out of keeping the vital air ready 
for ufe; for the doétor’s apparatus, 
though very ingenious, is not fufh- 
ciently portable to be always at 
hand. We have teen this elaftic 
fluid long preferved in common 
bottles, with a little water in them 
to keep the cork moiit; and a 
wooden tub, witha fhelf in it, is 
certainly neither an expenfive nor 
cumberfome picce of furniture, 


Vovaces nans re Desert ne 
Sanara; or, Lyavels in the Defert 
of Saara, or Zara. By M. Follie, 


an Oft-er of the French, 


Meffrs. Saugnier and Briffon have 

fore given us narratives of their 
fhipwrecks on the coaft of Africa; 
and as M. Follie was one of the 
unfortunate men who was ca{t away 
with M, Saugnier, many circum- 
ftances are related by both, 

M. Follie fays. that he, with nine 
of his fellov -paffengers, fell to the 
lot of one mafter, and, notwith- 
ftanding all the fatigue which they 
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had undergone during their thipe 
wreck, were driven by blows to 
the labour of clearing their {hip 
and gathering wood; this was the 
more fevere, as they were expofed 
ftark naked to the exceflive heat of 
the fun, and their feet were {corched 
by the burning fands; their only 
food was a fcanty allowance of 
milk, nor was even water given 
them to quench their thirfi, which, 
from the warmth of the climate, 
was intolerable. M. Follie relates 
that being one day ordered to watch 
his mafter’s catile, they were at. 
tacked by a tiger, who killed and 
devoured three goats. He fled on 
the approach of the animal, and, 
afraid of meeting his enraged tyrant, 
was hefitating whether he fhould 
return to him, or attempt to make 
his efcape; while he was thus de- 
liberating, his mafter came up, and, 
having learned what had happened, 
beat him till he fainted under the 
blows, and then tied him by the 
foot to a ftake at the door of the 
hut, where he lay all the night ex- 
pofed to the heavy dews; in con- 
fequence of which he became blind, 
and was menaced with being 
knocked on the head, if he did not 
recover his fight within three days, 
Fortunately he regained the ule of 
his eyes in lefs than this time: but 
the accident determined his matter 
to fell him. His purchafer was an 
opulent Moorifh merchant: but 
with him he was obliged to travel 
above an hundred leagues; he per- 
formed more than half his journey 
on foot, driven along by five or fix 
flaves armed with {ticks; at laft he 
fainted with fatigue, and, when his 
drivers found that he was fo much 
exhaufted that even blows failed of 
their effe&t, they determined to fet 
him on a camel, On his arrival at 
his matler’s habitation, he was al- 
lowed three days to recover his 
itrength, and met with much better. 
treatment: he was afterward fold to 
another merchant who lived at 
Glimy, where he was redeemed from 
flavery by Meffrs, Cabannes and 
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Defparres, French merchants at 
Mogador : and, partly by threats, 
dnd partly by money, moft of thofe 
who had been wrecked with our au- 
thor were recovered, and fhipped 
off with him for Cadiz. 

The narration of thefe adventures 
employs the firft part of the work ; 
they are certainly extraordinary, and 
the author’s manner of relating 
them is not lefs romantic than the 
adventures themlelves. He appears 
to have borne his fufferings with 
great patience and fortitude, In 
the remaining part of his book, he 
defcribes the inhabitants of Saara, 
He thinks that they are defcénded 
from the Arabs, Moors, and Portu- 
guefe, who fled from the kingdoms 
of Barbary, when thele were fub- 
dued by the Sharifs; and he men- 
tions a variety of circumftances re- 
fpecting the manners and cuftoms 
of thefe people, which we have be- 
fore extratted from M. Saugniet’s 
work, We think that, in fevéral 
parts of this volume, the author dif- 

lays greater warmth of imagina- 
tion than folidity of judgement; and 
we fhould theréfore receive his ac- 
counts with fome degree of caution. 

Toward the clofe of the work, 
we find fome obfervations on the 
Moors of Morocco, which contain 
no new information, except fome 
anecdotes of the emperor then on 
the throne, which fhew him to have 
been a molt inhuman bloody tyrant. 
By his order, the French merchants, 
who were fettled at Sainte Croix, 


BRITISH 


Memorrs or THE Kincs OF 
Great Beirain OF tHE House 
or Brunswic-LuNnenspurc. By 


W. Belfham. 2 /ols. 1793. 


O attempt a hiftory of a period 

fo recent as that which is the 
fubje&t of the prefent review, re- 
quires great judgement. Mr. Bel- 
fham f{eems mafler of his fubjeét, 
and has compiled a pleafing and en- 
tertaining work. In the Intreduc- 


were commanded to remove to Mo- 
gador: on this occafion, they expe- 
rienced a remarkable inftance of 
the {triétnefs with which the Arabs 
attend to the obligations of hofpi- 
tality. A chief, who was refolved 
to plunder this caravan, had placed 
a body of four hundred men, well 
armed, near one of the defiles, 
through which it was obliged to pafs. 
The merchants, whofe guard was 
much inferior in number, muf{t have 
fallen viétims to the rapacity and 
cruelty of thefe robbers, if a fudden 
and violent rain had not obliged 
the caravan to halt before they 
came to the pafs. Night was ap- 
proaching when the guide propofed 
to alter the courfe, and to march to 
the habitation of the chief, of whofe 
defign they were ignorant. On 
their arrival, they implored his pro- 
teétion, and unloaded their camels, 
He frankly told them that he had 
pofted four hundred men with a 
view to intercept them; faying, 
that the prophet muit have infpired 
them with the thought of taking ree 
fuge with him, by which they had 
efcaped a fnare which they could 
not otherwife have avoided. He 
added, that they had now nothing 
to fear, that he was commanded bv 
his religion to proteét them, and 
that his men, inftead of attacking 
them, fhould efcort them to Mo- 
gador. He kept his word, and 
would neither accept of any prefent 
himfelf, nor fuifer any to be given 
to his people. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


tion he takes a view of the tranf- 
aétions in England from the revo- 
lution. The detail of the tranf> 
attions refpefting the union is well 
told, and all the affairs of Queen 
Anne’s reign are related in a clear 
and concife manner. 

As Mr. Belfham neither pretends 
to have difcovered any new fources 
of information, nor to have fet any 
particular point of hiflory in a new 
light, the chief merit of his work 
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confiftsin compreffing the hiftory of 
a period of great information, and 
placing it in a clear and perfpicuous 
point of view ; and in this we think 
he has fucceeded. That our readers 
may form a judgement of the merit 
of the work, we fhall prefent them 
with the following extraéts. 

Of the flate of affairs at the ac- 
ceffion of George I, he fays— 


George-Louis, elector of Hanover, and 
head of the houle of Bruntwic Lunenburg, 
derived his defcent trom the blood-royal 
of England by his mother Sophia, daughter 
of Frederic, Elector Palatine and King of 
Bohemia; who married Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, only daughter of James [. It is 
evident therefore, that the title of this 
prince was founded folely on the choice of 
the partiament, i. e. of the people or na- 
tion; and that the ufual order of fucceffion 
was entirely fuperieded. For admitting 
the male line of the houfe of Stuart to 
have been extinguifhed in the perfon of 
fames If. the right of blood refted in the 
houfe of Savoy, defcended from Henrietta 
Dutcheis ot Orleans, daughter of Charles I. 
And the Princefs Sophia heifelf being the 
youngelt daughter of the unfortunate Paia- 
tiie, more than fifty defeendants of that 
ptince prior in the order of fucceffion were 
pafled over in the aét of William, which 
fettled the crown of Evgland on the houle 
of Hanover. So that the rights of the 
people were not only aflerted, but exercifed 
in their full extent: and the family upon 
the throne is in@ifjutabiv an elected family, 
though the general law or rule of fucceflicen 
remains unaltered. The new monarch 
was, at the period cf his acceffion, in the 
55th year ot his age, being born the day 
beiure the teftoration of King Charles the 
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principles, civil and religious, maintained 
by the whigs, as deftruétive of the ancient 
conftitution and orthodox faith, and whg 
hated ftill more the perfons of the whigs 
than their principles, as their perpetual and 
implacable rivals for power, diftinéion, 
and popularity, were therefore attached as 
a party to the exiled family. Doubtlefs 
a great majority of them would have been 
ferioully alarmed at any attempt to reftore 
the fon of the late King James to the 
throne, at leaft while he remained a Papift; 
and his notorious bigotry precluded almoft 
every hope or expectation of his convertion 
to protettantifm. Previous to the zra of 
the revolution, the fpeculative line of dif. 
crimination between the two grand factions 
of the Ratc, new gradually fading into 
obicurity, was clearly and ftrongly marked, 
‘The whigs maintained civil government to 
be an inftitution of human origin and ap- 
pointment, confonant indeed to the divine 
will, as eflential to the order and hap. 
pinets of the moral and rational creation, 
The powers vefted in the civil magiftrate 
they regarded therefore as a delegation or 
truft from the people: and it was a necef. 
fary confequence of this do¢trine, that the 
individuals entrufted with theie powers, 
were ultimately reiponfible to the people 
for the exercife of them, and liable to be 
degraded and punifhed for the abufe of 
them. They aflerted that there were 
unalienable rights inherit in human nature, 
for the prefervation of which, government 
was originally inftituted; amongft the 
chiefeft and moft important of which, they 


accounted the right which every man’ 


pofleffes of worfhipping God, not according 
to a decree of the {tate, but to the dictates 
of his own confc‘ence. In other words, 
they maintained the principle of toleration, 
not as a mutter of favour, but of juftice. 
And this principle was confidered by them 
as violated, not only by laws profefledly 
penal, but by any exclufion trom the com- 
nion rights and priviliges of citizenthiy, 
founded not on any fpecies of civil de- 
linquency, but the mere unavoidable diver- 
fity of religious opinions. Fhe tories, on 
the other hand, reje¢ted thefe doctrines 
with vehement indignation and abhorrence, 
as fubverfive of the welfare, and even of 
thle exiftence, of civil fociety. They 
aflerted that government was  exprefsly 
ordained of God, from whoin alone princes 
derive their authority, and to whoin alone 
they were retpoufible for their actions— 
that to refit the will of the fovereign, was 
in eff&ck to’ refift the will of God—and 
that although, when the commands of the 
fovercign were directly oppofed to the 
commands of God, an active obedience 
could not be lawfully yielded; yet even in 
thefe extreme cafes it was the duty of the 
fubject quictly to fubmit to all the con- 
fequences of his non-compliance; and that 
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paflive obedience and non-refiftance were 
at all times and in all cafes right and 
obligatory, where active obedience became 
either criminal or impraicable. They 
were far from denying that it was the 
duty of the prince to confult and provide 
for the welfare and happinefs of the peo- 
ple, as the great end of his government ; 
but for any negle&t or contempt of this 
duty, there was as they afferted, no lawful 
remedy but humble petition and remon- 
ftrance. That the people had rights, they 
admitted ; but thefe rights were not to be 
defended by force: in the number of thefe 
rights, however, they did not include the 
right of private judgement in religion. 
They conceived it to be the duty of in- 
dividuals to acquiefce in that formula of 
dotrines, and to conform to that mode of 
worfhip, which the wifdom of the ftate had 
provided ; that to oppofe private to public 
opinion was in all cafes prelumptuous and 
unwarrantable; and in matters of religion 
more efpecially dangerous, and doubly 
culpable, as a contemptuous defiance of the 
united authority of church and fiate. Sub- 
fequent to the revolution, however, in 
which great tranfaction the tories had 
taken a very laudable and decided part, 
they appear to have been much embarrafled 
to maintain the credit and confiftcncy of 
their fyitem. 


The celebrated Bangorian con- 
troverfy he thus details— 


In the courfe of this year (1718), the at- 
tention of the public was excited in a moft 
uncommon degree, by a fermon preached 
before the king, at the Chapel-Royal, and 
publifhed at his exprefs command, by Dr. 
Benjamin Hoadley, Lord Bithop of Ban- 
gor, ‘¢On the nature of the kingdom of 
Chrift.2’ As the foundation of this memo- 
rable difcourfe, the .bifhop felected the 
famous declaration of Chrift to Pilate, the 
Roman procurator; ‘my kingdom is not 
ot this world *? And the direct and un- 
difguifed object of it was, to prove ** that 
the kingdom of Chrift, and the fanctions 
by which it is fupported, were of a nature 
wholly intellectual and {piritual-——that the 
church, taking the term in its utmoft lati- 
tude of fignification, did not, and could 
not, pofiets the flighteft degree of authority 
under any commiiflion, or pretended coim- 
miflion, derived from him: that the church 
of England, and a!! other national churches, 
were merely «civil or human ihftitutions, 
eftablifted tor the purpotes of diftufing aud 
verpetuating the knowlédge and betict of 
Pintittianity 3 which < oniained a fy tern of 
truths, not in their nature difttring from 
other truths, excepting by their fuperior 
weight and importance; and which were 
to be inculcated in a manner analogous to 
other truths, demanding only, from theu 


more interefting import, proportionably 
higher degrees of care, attention, and 
affiduity in the promulgation of them.’ It 
is fcarcely to be imagined in thefe times, 
with what degree of furious and malignant 
rancour, thefe plain, fimple, and rational 
principles, were attacked by the zealots 
and champions of the church. On the 
mecting of the convocation, a committce 
Was appointed to examine this famous 
publication; and a reprefentation was 
quickly drawn up, in which a moft heavy 
cenfure was pafied upon it, as tending to 
fubvert all government and difcipline in 
the church of Chrift, to reduce his kingdom 
to a ftate of anarchy and confufion, to 
impugn and. impeach the royal fupremacy 
in matters ecclefiaftical, and the authority 
of the legiflature to enforce obedience in 
matters of religion by civil fanétions. A 
fudden ftop however was put to thefe dif. 
gracetul proceedings, by a royal proroga- 
tion; and from this period, the convoca- 
tion has never been convened, but as a 
mere matter of form, and for the purpote 
of being again prorogued. Perhaps, how- 
ever, in thefe more enlightened times, this 
aflembly might be again permitted to 
refume its deliberative and legiflative 
powers, with advantage to the coininunity 
—and in no other aflembly could pro- 
pofitions of ecclefiaftical reform originate, 
with fo much effe& or propriety. The 
controversy which thus commenced, was 
carried on for feveral years with great 
ability and animation on the part of the 
bifhop, aided by various excellent pens, 
though oppofed by men, whofe learning 
and talents gave an artificial luftre to 
bigotry ‘and abfurdity. No controverfy, 
however, upon the whole, ever more fully 
and completely an{wered the purpofe in- 
tended by it. The ob{curity in which this 
fubje& had been long involved, was dif- 
fipated. The pudlic mind was enlightened 
and convinced. Church authority, the 
chimera vomiting flames, was deftroyed ; 
and the name of Hoadley will be tranf- 
mitted from generation to generation, with 
increate of honour, of efteem, and grateful 
veneration. It would be injuttice allo to 
deny to the king himfelf, his fhare of 
praife for countenancing and fupporting 
opinions fo oppofite to thofe which have 
ufually conftituted a part of the pokcy 
of princes; and which reflect equal credit 
upon his underftanding and integrity. As 
a far more important proof however, of 
the liberal and benignant difpofition of 
this monarch, Earl Stanhope, his favourite, 
and confidential minifter, prefented to the 
Houle of Lords, Dec. 1718, 2 bill for the 
repeal of the occifional conforinity and 
fchifm acts, paffed under the late admi- 
niftration; and likewil< hclaufes of the 
teft and corporation atts, as operated to 
the excluiion of Proteftant Ditlenters from 
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civil offices. The latter part of the bill 
had an uexpected.and formidable obftacle 
to encounter in the oppofition of the Lord 
Chancellor Cowper, who joined the tory 
Jords in founding thé alarm of danger to 
the church, fhould the Diffenters be admit- 
ted to the common fights and privileges of 
citizens in the ftate. 
[ Za be continued. } 


A TRANSLATION OF ALL THE P¥* 
THIAN, NEMEAN, AND IsTHMIAN 
Oves or Pinvar; except the 
Fourth and Fifth Pythian Odes, and 
thofe Odes which have been tranflated 
by the late Gilbert Wet, Efg. By 
he Rev. James Banifter. Salil- 

. a] 

bury, 1791. 8vo. 

The tranflation of Pindar’s odes 
by Mr. Weft is a work well known, 
and highly efteemed; and we ap- 
prove much of Nr, Banifler’s at- 
tempt to make the tranflation of 
Pindar more complete. In the Pre- 
face, Mr. Banifter, fpcaking of Pin- 
dar, gives the foliowing general 
view of his author. 

Befides the cifadvantages which Pindar 
labours under from the peculiar ftyle of 
his writings, fo ditcordant to the manners 
of the prefent age, moft people entertain a 
prejudice againtt him, and although in ge- 
nerai terins they may allow hin fublimity, 
yet they confider him as wild, rambling, 
and extravagant, and above all, oblcure, if 
not unintelligible. This prejudice fcems 
to have taken its rife fromm forne poems 
publithed in the Englith language, and to 
which Cowley firft gave a reputation by 
the tinfel of his falfe wit, and whieh are 
called Pindarics, from a fuppofed refem- 
blance which they bear to Pindar’s flyle 
and manner. But how far they are de- 
ferving of that appellation, Mr. Congreve 
will intorm us, who terms thefe odes, a 
bundleof rambling andincoherent thoughts, 
exprefled in a like parcel of irregular Qan- 
zas, which alfo comtift of fuch another com- 
plication of difproportioned, uncertain, aid 
perplexed verfes and rhymes. On the con- 
trary, continues the fame excellent author, 
there is nothiag more regular than the odes 
of Pindar, both as to the exact obferva- 
tions, and numbers of his flanzas and 
verfes, and the perpetual coherence of his 
thoughts. For though his divreflions are 
frequent, and his tranfitions fudden, yer 
there ts ever fome fecret connection, which 
though not always appearing to the cye, 
never tails to comniunicate itfelf to the un. 
derttanding. This paflage has been already 
quoted by Mr. Wett in the preface to his 
wanilation of Pindar,.whe.has proved the 
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ctiticifm of Congreve to be juft bi franfy 
fufing into his tranflation the fire and {pirity 
at the fame time that he preferves the rez 
gularity of the great original; and amid 
his frequent digreffions, and abrupt and 
quick tranfitions, he never lofes fight of the 
connection of the thoughts, but has the 
happy art of rendering his author eafy and 
intelligiblé. Another objection that has 
been made to Pindar, is the frequency and 
length of his digreffions; but before we 
cenfure hini, we ought to confider that all 
his odes are written nearly on the fame 
fubject, and that it required great {kill and 
ingenuity in the poet, to introduce a ya. 
riety of cifcumftances, which can alone 
render compofitions of that fort pleafing: 
dnd this he has done by interweaving the 
hhiftories of the families of the heroes whom 
he celebrates. He fometimes expatiates 
on the countries which gave them birth, 

and enlarges on the natural productions of 
the foil, together with the artificial ims 
provements of induftry and commerce, and 
the origin of their laws and government, 
interfperfed with hiftorical anecdotes, and 
adorned with thofe beautiful fictions which 
have at all times rendered the Greck my- 
thology fo captivating to the imagination. 
If in anfwer to this it is faid, that thefe 
beauties are only to be enjoyed in their 
fulleit extent by thole who have made 
fome progrefs in claffical learning, and that 
in the prefent age we feel little intereft in 
Pindar’s heroes, who lived at a period fo 
remote, and of whofe exploits and real 
characters tcarce any thing is tranfiitted 
down to us, cithcr by hiftory or tradition: 

We may yet hope, that the love for virtue 
and religion which our poet manifefts on 

all occafions, and the excellent moral pre- 

cepts he every where inculcates, may render 
him the delight of readers of all ages and 
conditions ; for it will not be too much to 
fay, that the diligent perufal of our author 
will not only tend to elevate the thoughts, 
but to mend the heart. If from the fenti- 

ments we pats to the lanvuage of this great 
poct, we fhall tind it animating and glow- 
ly, abounding with rong figures and bold 
metaphors, always cnergetic, but from its 
concifene!s, fornetimes obfcure. To copy 
the peculiar ityle of Pindar in an Englith 
tranilation would be a vain attempt. His 
pregnant brevity, transtufed into our lans 
guage, would appear itiff, harfh, and af- 
fected ; and his compound epithets, grace- 
tul as they are allowed to be in the Greek, 
would be fearcely intelligible in’ Englith. 

lt therefore becomes a tranflator to confider 
the genius of the language in which he 
writes, as weil as thas frem which he tranf- 
lates, if he withes to preterve the beauties, 
whilit he expreflts the fente of his author. 


The odes tranflated by Mr. Ba- 
nifler are the fecond, third, fixth, 
feveath, 
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feventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, ele- 
yenth, and twelfth Pythian odes; 
the fecond, third, fourth, fifth, fixth, 
foventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
Nemean odes; and the firft, third, 
fourth, fifth, fixth, feventh, and 
eighth I{thmian odes. 

The fixth Pythian ode and notes 
will give our readers an idea both 
of the manner in which the tran{- 
lation is executed, and of the flyle 
of the notes. 


This ode is inftribed to Xenocrates, of 
Agrigentum, who gained the victory in the 
chariot race. 


ARGUMENT. 


The poct begins with celebrating the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, and the Pythian 
Games eftablithed in honour of the victory 
obtained by that god over the ferpent Py- 
thon. He next makes honourable mention 
of the city Agrigentura, which gave birth 
to Xenocrates; and obferves that the glory 
of his hero is fixed on fo firm a bafis, and 
fecured fo effectually, that it may defy 
ftorms and tempetts, and is not to be de- 
ftroyed, or even obfcured, but by fome ex- 
traordinary convulfion of nature. He then 
recommends Thralybulus, the fon of Xe- 
nocrates, to emulate his father, and reminds 
him of the excellent advice which Chiron 
gave to Achilles: firft, to pay a due regard 
to the duties of religion, and worthip the 
gods with fincerity and truth; and next to 
honour and reverence his father, and make 
a grateful return for thofe unnumbered fa- 
yours which he received from him in his 
infancy. Pindar then produces Antilochus 
as a bright example of filial piety, who, 
when he faw his father. Neftor engaged in 
an unequal combat with Memnon, boldly 
advanced to meet the enemy, and glorioufly 
fell in defence of his tather. ‘This action, 
continues the poet, has met with its due 
reward. Bards of ancient times have made 
it the fubject of their poems, aud the name 
of Antilochus has been honoured through 
fucceeding ages. But without derogating 
from the praife of that illuftrious youth, he 
obferves that even the prelent times can 
afford a bright pattern of filial picty in 
Thrafybulus, whom he likewife extols for 
his liberality, prudence, love of learning, 
obliging manners, and pleating conver- 
fation. 

Srropne I. 


Hear and attend, whilft we our courfe 
purfuc: 

Enraptur’d through the cultivated meads, 

Where Venus, bright-ey’d goddefs, leads 

The virgin Graces; rifing to our view 
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Where ftands the temple of the Deiphic 
ged, 
The center of the earth his low’d abode ; 
From whence he deals his oracles around, 
And beat by roaring winds tiie wails ree 
found, 
For now we celebrate the Pythian crown, 
Xenocrates the victor’s glorious name, 
is worthy ancettors renown’d by fame, 
And wath’d by fertile itreams his native 
town 
Sicilian Agrigentum: noble themes ! 
On which a poet may employ his lays, 
And fully gratify his love of praife; 5 
On which Apoilo theds his brighteft beams, 
Subjects like thefea plenteous harvett yield, 
And walls impenetrably ftrong proteét the 
field. ; 
ANTISTROPHE I. 
Againft the walls the teinpefts beat in vain, 
When Winter opens ail his dreary ftores, 
And from his urn impetuous pours, 
Wrathful, his dark and defolating rain ; 
When the thick clouds collect in black 
array, 
Deform the ikies, and blot the face of days 
Or when the winds with force refiftlefs 
{wecp, 
Lay bare the bofom of the unfathom’d deep, 
And furious drive before them mingled 
clouds 
OF mud and fand. But thou with look 
ferene, 
O Thratybulus, canft behold this fcene 
Of dire contufion— or no tempeft fhrouds 
Thy father’s glory ; but the light of Fanie 
Sheds its pure luftre o’er thy happy race,’ 
The fongs of bards their great exploits (hall 
grace, 
And to a diftant age their worth proclaim, 
Victorious in the chariot race: the crown 
Xenocrates, thy fire, in Criffa’s vallics won. 
Srrorue II, 
That thou may ’{t emulate thy father’s fame, 
Guide the fwift car, and gain a deathIcfs 
name, 
Frequent reflect on what fage Chiron faid 
To young Achilles underneath the thade 
Of Pelion’s tow’ring woods; for there _ 
His myftic lore the learned Centaur taught, 
The generous glow, the Virtuc-breathing 
though ; 
And forin’d his pupil with a parent's care. 
Thus fpake the age: Saturnian Jove adore, 
The firft of gods, whole arm terrific forms 
The lightning’s winged force, the thun- 
der's roar, 
When in his wrath he darkens heaven with 
ftorms : 
Next to the gods, let gratitude engage 
Thy foul to reverence thy father’s age. 
AnTistTrRopue If, 
This generous virtue moft confpicuous fhone 
In brave Antilochus, fage Nettor’s fon; 
That gallant youth with joy refign’d his 
breath 
To fave his father from impending death. 
When 
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When o’er the field refiftlefs Memnon rag’d, 

Who to the fiege of Troy his warriors led, 

A {warthy race in ZEthiopia bred : 

In fingle fight the chief his foe engag’d, 

For one of Neitor’s fteeds receiv’d a wound 

By Paris’ dart inflicted, and the car 

With giddy motion trail’d along the ground, 

When Memnon rufhing with the ftorm of 
war 

Affail’d the fage; who, now by danger 


preft, 
Call’d on his fon to aid his fire diftreft. 
Srroruse IT. 
Nor did he call in vain. The pious youth 
Boldly advanc’d to mect his haughty foe, 
And in his breaft receiv’d the fatal blow, 
Endow’d with valour, dignity, and truth. 
Thus by his glorious fall he fav’d his fire 
From inftant death, and bards of ancient 
days 
With unfcign’d pleafure dwell upon his 
praife. 
And diftant ages worth like his admire. 
But e’en our times examples can afford, 
Which with delight a poet may record, 
And Thrafybulus may with juftice claim 
For filial piety his fhare of fame. 
AnTistRopHE IJI. 
His uncle Theron proud to emulate, 
To ufc his fortunes with a liberal mind; 
A foe to flatterers, and to merit kind ; 
Fond to affociate with the good and great, 
Who court the Mofes in their {weet recefs : 
And thou, great Neptune, who firft taught 
to train 
The generous fteed obedient to the rein, 
The labours of this vouth thy votary blefs! 
Whene’er he fpeaks, in mute attention 
hung, 
His lov’d companions dwell upon his 
tongue; 
While from his lips, than honey far more 
{weet, 
His melting words their ravifh’d fenfes 
greet. 
NOTE S. 
** Where ftands the temple of the Delphic 
god.’’ 


Vandale, in his famous book de Ora- 
culis, gives us a very particular account of 
the temple of Apoilo at Delphi. It was 
fituated, according to this learned writer, 
in a deep hollow of Mount Parnaflus, en- 
compafled on every fide by rude and dif- 
jointed rocks, to ftrike the beholder with 
greater terror. Through a chafm in the 
sock on which the temple was built, iffued 
a fulphurcous vapour which had an intoxi- 
cating quality, to the operation of which 
was afcribed the infpiration of the Pytho- 
ne!s. That reverential awe which the coh- 
templation of the Deity naturally infpires, 
has led men of all conntries to offer up 
their devotion in groves and mountains; 
whore the productions of nature, beid and 
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fublime, have a tendency to raife and ele. 
vate the mind, while the ftill filence which 
reigns around, imprefies a religious fear 
This is the reafon that the moft celebrated 
oracles in Greece were eftablifhed in coun. 
trics mountainous, woody, and wild. Such 
as the oracles of Dodona, Trophonius, and 
Delphi, and this difpofition of mankind to 
trace the Deity in thefe gloomy folitudes 

was a good foundation on which the priefts 
might build that ftructure of fuperttition 
which fo foon corrupted the fimplicity of 
the primitive and patriarchal religion, and 
in a courfe of time, under various forms, 
f{pread itfelf over the whole world. B 

the frequent injunctions in the facred writ. 
ings, to cut down the groves and deftroy 
the high places, it appears, that they were 
confidered not only as the effect, but as one 
great caufe of that idolatrous worthip to 
which the Jews were fo much attached, 
that the utmoft efforts of Hezekiah and.the 
few good kings who reigned in Judah, 
could not reclaim them. 

We wifh Mr. Banifter had printed 
his book in the fame fize as Mr, 
Well’s, as the two tranflations 
might then have accompanied each 
other in a library. 


Tue Spectator. A new Edition, 
in etvht Volumes; with illuftrative 
Notes. To which are prefixed, the 
Lives of the Authors. By Robert 
Billet, A.M. Robertfon, Picca- 
dilly. 


This is one of the moft elegant, 
and, in point of information and 
gratification of curiofity, the com. 
pleteft edition of the Speétator that 
has yet been publifhed. Though 
{cholars, and men addiéted to Eng. 
lith literature, are. generally ac- 
guainted w:th the lives and cha- 
raéters of the writers in the Spec 
tator, it is not every one who reads 
this moit excelient colleétion of ob- 
fervations, literary, moral, and po- 
litical, that are fo acquainted. 
Young people, and many others, 
will find high gratification in the 
biographical fketches prefixed to 
this edition of the Speétator, as alfo 
in the notes fubjoined, in explana. 
tion of various facts, opinions, and 
allufions, in the different papers 
Even the moft accomplifhed {cholar 
will find a conveniency in having 

an 











an opportunity of recalling parti- 
culars that may have efcaped his 
memory; while the difcerning critic 
will perceive that there is no: a little 
novelty or originality in what Mr, 
Bi@et has written, though on a com- 
mon and beaten fubject. He walks 
over the plain, without feeking out 
the foot{teps of any former tra- 
veller; he bes objetts with his own 
eyes, and he exprefles what flrikes 
him in hisown manner, In found 
and philofophical criticifm he is 
not furpatled by any writer, While 
he traces with much felicity pecu- 
liar cafts of mind, he is well ac- 
quainted with human nature in 
gencral. To the advantage of a 
judgement naturally found and dif- 
criminating, he adds the acquifitions 
of exteniive reading, direéted by a 
learned and liberal education. 

Mr. Biffet has prefixed to his 
fetches a very fenfible Preface re- 
lating to the nature, intereft, and 
inftru@tion, of biography in general, 
and the defideratum fupplied in the 
edition of the Speétator now pre- 
fented to the world. Among other 
jut fentiments. yet fomewhat remote 
from vulgar reflection, we find what 
follows: “ Biography involves in 
it not merely fatt, but alfo refleétion 
and difcuffion. It comprehends the 
intelle‘tual and moral charatters of 
its fubjetts, as fhewn in their works 
and attions. Criticifm, therefore, 
forms a part of the hiltoryy of 
writers.” 

As a fpecimen of Mr. Biffet’s ca- 
pacity for abflra&tion and philolo- 
phical criticifm, take what follows. 
Speaking of Addifon’s eilay on the 
Pleafures of the Imagination, he 
fays— 

This eflay bears the moft unequivocal 
marks of genius, and contidering he was 
the firft that wrote on the iubject, fhews 
that he was not unacquainted with philofo- 
phical difcuffion. We find his philofophy 
indeed not equal to his genius, but for one 
traveiling in an untrodden path, generally 
accurate as far as he goes, and in what he 
calls his primary pleafures, well founded. 

In his fecondary he feems to us to err, in 
attributing them to an indirect reference to 

Vou. XI, 
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objeéts of fight, where the pleafure has not 
neceflarily any fuch reference.—Even in 
ftatuary and painting, the pleafure confifts 
not in the reference to certain vifible objects, 
for then the reference would not be pleafing, 
unlefs the obje¢ts refered to were pleating, 
but in the refemblance itfelf. The novelty, 
beauty, or grandeur of the ebject imitated, 
may increate the pleafnre, but it is the 
imitation itfelf that produces it. Addifon 
is aware of this, and endeavours, after 
ftating the pleaiure from imitation as one 
ot the fecondary, to bring it under the 
head of the pleatures of the underftanding. 
“A picture,”’ fays he ** excites a certain 
image ; we are pleafed with it for its fitnefs 
to produce the idea of that image; but if 
Wwe examine the operation of our own minds, 
we fhall find that our approbation of imita~ 
tive performances does not wait for fuch 
judgements of the underftanding.’’ The 
pleafure of imitation feems to be as much 
a primary pleafure as thofe from great, 
new, and beautiful objets. The pleature 
of wit and humour fecms to us totally un-« 
conneéted with vifible objets. ‘Thete may 
accidentally contribute to it, but are not 
necefiary. Neither has the pleafures of 
found any neceffary reference to objects of 
fight. Dr. Gerrard has clearly fhewn that 
the pleafures of imitation, ridicule, and 
harmony, are primary, as well as of novelty, 
beauty, and grandeur. The analogy be- 
tween the caufes that pleafe us in literary 
works, and certain pleafing objects of 
fight, appears to us fanciful. Many of 
the thoughts, fentiments, and characters, 
which afford us exquifite pleafure in books, 
never fuggeft to us the flighteft idea of 
vifible objeéts. The analogy between fub- 
jets abftract from matter feems to be 
chiefly in the emotions they produce in our 
minds, not in the fubjeéts themfelves. 
Thus we can find no vifible refemblance 
between the impctuofity of a torrent and 
the impetuofity of a Pindar. The refem- 
blance we find is in the emotiows they 
excite. Certain fentiments elevate the 
mind like external greatnefs ; certain fenti- 
ments pleafe the mind like external beauty. 
The former conftitute what fome writers 
call the fentimental fublime; the latter 
what they call fentimental beauty, from 
the refemblance of the effet, but not of 
the objedts. 

It is a proof that Mr. Biffet 
unites tafte in compofition with a 
talent for metaphyfical fpeculation, 
that he fpeaks very much in com- 
mendation of a performance which 
can never be very popular, becaufe 
it is addreffed to that limited clafs 
of readers only who poffefs genius 
for abftraét {peculation, and at the 
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fame time a tafte and turn to wit 
and humour. It is the extravagant, 
yet philofophical romance [by the 
author of the Man in the Moon] 
of Mammuth, or Human Nature 
difplayed on a grand Scale, in a 
Tour with the Tinkers, &c. of 
which our accomplifhed critic gives 
the following charaéter: “ A per- 
formance which, though we have 
mentioned it only for its pifturefque 
defcription, contains a novel'y and 
depth of obfervation, an cxtent of 
knowledge, a brilliancy of wit, and 
a force of humour, which convey 
to the reader a very high idea of 
‘the compafs and variety of the au- 
thor’s talents, and the multiplicity 
and importance of his acquire- 
ments.” : 

In our opinion, Mr. Biffet has 
been too liberal in his praifes of the 
wit and humour of Pope, and par- 
ticularly on the Rape of the Lock, 
and the far-fetched, yet childith 
machinery of Sylphs: but, on this 

Oint, there is a great diverfity of 
judgement. 

This edition of the Spe&ator is 
dedicated to Mr. Fox. The dedi- 
cation, written (no doubt by Mr. 
Biffet) in the name of the publifher 
or editor; Mr. George Robertfon, 
difplays great addrefs in the ftyle of 
panegyric. The praifes beRowed 
on Mr. Fox, which are indeed juft, 
are infinuated by an ingenious and 
delicaie ob! quity of manner. 

It appeare:l, at firf fight, a little 
furprifing that in an edition of ‘the 
Speflator fo complete. and well 
calculated to gratify curiofity in all 
other poimis, there is no account of 
the authors of the differcnt papers. 
Perhaps fuch an account ts intended 
asa concluding note, which would 
indecd be natural enough for the 
eighth and laft volume, not yet 


publifhed. : 
Lectures on Femare Envca- 
tion. By J. Burton. 2 Vols. 1793. 


The author of thefe volumes has 
eentributed very largely to corregt 
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a fundamental error in female edie 
cation, that is, devoting almoft theig 
whole attention to exterior accom. 
plifhments. He gives not only an 
example of a regular courfe of moral 
inftruction at the {chool where thefe 
leflures were read, but alfo fur. 
nifhes other fehools with an ufefyl 
help in this important branch of 
education. <A great variety of fyb. 
jeéts, fome of a more general nature 
and others more iminediately ey 
longing to the female chara&er, are 
in thefe le¢tures difcuffed with plain 
good fenfe, and in the fimple ftyle 
beft {uited to the writer’s detion, ‘It 
was not within his plan to init on 
fubjeéts properly theological: but 
he has taken a wider {cope on 
moral and prudential topics, and hag 
treated them all with an uniform 
air of grave precept, In inftru@oin 
as well as in life, virtus ef vitium 
fugere; and we efleem it no {mall 
excellence in thefe lettures, that the 
reader will mcet with nothing but 
plain and obvious truths, and im- 
portant leflons of pra€tical wifdom; 
and wil! lofe no time in learning 
things, which, at a more mature age, 
mul{t be unlearned. Of a work of 
this nature, the merit does not con- 
fitt in occafional brilliancies. but 
in its general property and utility; 
an extraét would therefore: contri 
bute little toward guiding the reader's 
judgement concerning it, except fo 
far as it may afford a {pecimen of 
the fivie. In this view, we quote 
the following fhort paffage on female 
cgconomy. 


A difpofition to expence in young un- 
masried women is attended with a confee 
quence which they little think of. To 
drefs—to appear gav—and to be feen in 
public places, will undoubtedly attraét the 
attention of young men; but not of thofe, 
with whom a connection for life would be 
¢ligibic. Defirous as thefe might be of gn 
‘honourable alliance with your fex, yet 
when they difcover a want of geconomy, 
and a pronenels to extravagance, even in lit- 
tle matters, in your own private concerns, in 
the coftlinefs of your clothes, and your little 
care of them after they are purchafed ; and, 
laftly, in the expenditure of money, which 
you may be allowed, or which you are per; 
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mitted to difburfe, they will have reafon to 
expect the fame conduct in affairs of greater 
moment; which would, of courfe, be pro- 
duaive of evils more alarming and exten- 
five; becaufe the truft committed to your 
charge would be more important 2 and the 
means of fupplying your prodiyality being 
Jefs confined, you would Javiih with more 
unbounded freedom.  Thefe prudential 
confiderations will deter many from offer- 
ing their hands, where their hearts teem 
favourably difpoted ; becaule, they. wiil be 
apprehenfive of bringing on themfelves a 
train of expences, which their incomes 
could not fupport. ‘They would, likewite, 
fulpect, that the love of domettic retire- 
ment would not be found in thofe ladies, 
who have been accuftomed te a life of gaiety 
leafure. 

ive are fome females, who juftify 
this mode of living, on the fcore of fortune; 
which they either poflet's, or are in expecta- 
tion of. But this bait often fails; fince it 
has been obferved, that their expences have 
been frequently not in proportion to their 
dowry ; which, under fuch circumftances, 
would be of little advantage; and thata 
union with a young woman of prudence 
and frugality, though without fortune, is 
much more preferable. 


TovocrapHicaL MisceLLAaNieEs. 
Vol, £. 4to. 1792. 


Antiquarian refearches are with- 
out doubt entertaining, and may be 
direéted to a variety of real improve- 


ment. It is therefore defirable that 
they fhould be profecuted by thofe 
who poffels a mind which guards 
againft {uperitition and fervility, It 
is curious to,view antiquc buildings, 
and to trace ancient cuftoms and 
manners; yet, whatever advantages 
our remote forefathers might in 
fome refpeéts .poffcts, how abfurd 
would be the conclufion, that the 
ignorance, the flavery, the hottilities, 
the oppreffions, and the abjeét fub- 
miffiouns of thofe times, are pre- 
ferable to the knowledge, eafe, and 
freedom, of more enlightened days? 
Intelligent readers have been often 
dilgulted by. remarking the filly 
bigotry, meannefs, adulation, and 
prejudices, which writers on thele 
topics have. fometimes dilcovered. 
It is painful whenever fenfible and 
ingenious men are obferved to dil- 
gtace their labours by any uncture 
ef this kind, 
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Our author obferves, that, 


The number of ancient feats throughout 
the kingdom is not great; every day (he 
adds) fome foolith heir facritices the curious 
abode of his forefathers to the infipid re- 
finements of modern tafte. In turning my 
eyes on all England, I cannot at this mo- 
ment percsive more than two or three in- 
ftances of a truly ancient baronial caftle till 
continuing to be ufed asa feat. By thefe, 
I mean, fuch as were the heads of baronies 
or earldoms eftablithed at or foon after the 
conqueft. Of the greater part of thefe 
tude buildings, ftanding principally on 
hills, commanding large towns and villages, 
fubject:to them (many of which are now 
uted as gaols) the ruins are ftill remaining, 
and engraved in Grofe’s collection. It 
feems a circumftance not a little fingular, 
that the male line of our original poft-con- 
queft earls foon ended in females. Of the 
ptiicipal male line of the barons of that 
date, there-are fome, though but few, yet 
enjoving their honours. Of thefe, Earl 
Berkeley refides in his ancient cattle; 
Clinton (Duke of Newcaftle) has, ages 
fince, loft his old pofleffions; Nevile re- 
tains the caftle of his barony, though in 
ruins; Courteney and Grey {till held fome 
of their original eftates, and all the raft 
have long ago loft all traces of their old 
lands. ‘ 

This writer purfues his accounts 
of our peerage throughout different 
periods of the Englith hiftory, to 
the inftitution of Baronets in 
1611. 


. 

A large portion of thefe (he obfcrvts), 
either fince clevated to nobility, or enjoy- 
ing their original titles, fti!l flourith, and 
the genealogift will regret that this higheft 
hereditary rank of commoners has, in the 
prefent century, fo much departed from its 
defignation, and been conferred almoft ex- 
clufively on mercantile, and other new- 
raifed families, at the expence of exciting 
the juft difcontent of the ancient countiy~ 
gentry, whom, naturally attached as they 
are to an eftablithed throne, it has a tene 
dency to alienate from monarchy. 


With this predile&tion for pedi- 
grees of pecrs and baronets, the 
editor clofes his preface by a tempo- 
rary lift, as it is termed, of ancient 
manfions, * For, (iays he) the 
feldomer a feat changes its owner, 
the greater probability there is of its 
preferving its ancient Ornzuments, 
the vencrable graces. of which an 
Oid family is proud, (nore efpecially 
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when raifed by an anceftor,) difguft 
a purchafer, who loves too often to 
forget the carly part of his own life.” 
—this lift is not pretended to be 
perfe&t, and it may therefore be im- 
pioved by others: it confilts of 
ca{tles, abbeys, and ancient houfes, 
commencing with the reign of Henry 
MI. and acquainting us with the 
name, the county, former owners, 
prefent owners, and, in fome in- 
diances, the architeét. 

The volume contains colle&ions 
for the countries of Suffex, and 
Kent; alfo for Hampfhire, Cam- 
bridgefhire, Oxfordfhire, Berkfhire, 
and Derbythire: thofe from Suflex 
form the greateft part. The con- 
tents arc not generally of a nature 
to furnifh extracts fuitable to our 
convenience and brevity. We no- 
tice the village of Glynde, in Suffex, 
for a fimilar reafon to that which 
the author afligns for adding fome 
particulars. 

In this parifh (he obferves), is Glynd? 
Bourn, fituated in a moft lovely valley. Ie 
has been for about two centuries the feat o 
the tamily of Hey, which produced, in the 
laft generation, a poet of fome celebrity, 
well known for the deformity of his body, 
and the elegance of his mind. I fhall be 
excufed, if } dwell with fome particularity 
on the anccftors of a poet. He was a 
member of parliament; wrote an inge- 
nious efiay on deformity (in which he re- 
marks that he himnfelf was the only perfon 
out of 558 in the Houfe of Commons, who 
Jaboured under that mistortune), and cele- 
brated in a poem after the manner of 
Cooper’s-hill, Mount Caburn, a noble hil! 
in this parith, which commands ymoft glo- 
rious views, and gives him an opportunity 
of cclebrating, in verles often extremely 
heautiful, the principal features of the 
country. 

We may not impreperly here ob- 
ferve, and it is al] that we fall add 
concerning Sutlex, that Eartham, in 
this county, is the refidence of 
another p et of dittinétion in the 
prefent day: it is we ave told the 
fwect retirement of William Hay- 

7p ae Ne ee ee 
ley, Eig. It was purchaled by his 
father; the fon has enlarged the 
houfe, and has adorned the grounds 
with plantations and lawns, laid out, 
it is faid, with great tate, 
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From the few colle&tions for Kent,: 
we feleé the firft article, as being 
little remarkable. It is called St 
Alban’s Court, in Nonington, This 
manor was ancicntly called Efwall 
or Efole, and belonged to Odo’ 
Bifhop of Baieux. On his diferace 
in 1084, it came to the crown 
whence it was’ granted to the family 
of Albini, and was afterward given 
to the monaftery of St Alban’s by 
Higo, rather Nig’ (N'gellus) de 
Albini. At the diffolution, it was 
fold to Sir Chriftopher Hales, 
knight; afterward to the Culpep- 

ers, and then to ‘Thomas Hamon, 
who had before leafed it from the 
death of his father in the year 1326; 

. oe" s 
and his father * had been tenant 
of it to the monaftery.” It is fill 
the feat of the Llammonds, “and it 
muft therefore be very little fhort of 
three centuries fince their firft re. 
fidence here: nor is it a little fingw 
-lar, that the family who were ten 
nants to the convent, fhould fill 
have continued uninterruptedly to 
this day to own and occupy the 
place.’—"fo the above we add a 
few lines from the defcription of 
the Black Friars, Canterbury, on 
account of a name (Jacobines) which 
at this time of day refounds pretty 
much through Europc : “ ‘They were, 
(obferves this editor,) call Domini- 
cans from their founder, St, Domi- 
nic, a Spamiard; Black Friars from 
their garments; and in France Jaco 
bines, from having their firft houle 
in St. James’s {treet at Paris.” 
_ Some of the biographical accounts 
in this volume merit the epithet 
amufing; aS particularly under the 
articles of Catlage, Cambridgethjre, 
and of Wroxton, Oxfordfhire, we 
have relations of the family of North 
4 
and Guildford, a principal part of 
which is taken from the lives of 
Lord. keeper Guildford, Sir Dudley 
North, and Dr, John North, written 
by their brother, Roger, barrifter, 
and king’s council, “ three of the 
moft entertaining and inftruétive 
oes of biography in the Englith 
anguage,”—-Under another article, 
: Burton 
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Burton-priory in Oxfordfhire, we be confidered as an.uncommon treat 
meet with a long account of that to religious readers, ‘as a rara avis in 
eminent man, Sir Lucius Cary, after- ¢erris, and yet this motley bird is, 
ward Lord Falkland; it is extratted in fong, oftentimes melodious, and 
from Lord Clarendon, ‘ that moft its plumage is in general beautiful ; 
delightful of all hiftorians.”—1 he like Philomel it fhuns the noife of 
account which that author has writ- folly, moft mufical moft melancholy, 
ten is known to be very interefting, In truth thefe fermons are per- 
In Lord Falkland, we feem to have fuafive, praftical, and confolatory, 
a memorable inflance of the great and we are of opinion that as a 
difficulty which a man of probity parlour window book, they are more 
and virtue may experience in the likely to do good to the idle and 
determination of his condu&t in con- diffipated reader, than even a Sher- 
tentious and violent times. lock or a ‘illotfon in the pulpit. 

The number of engravings in this The following extra‘ will give the 
volume is thirteen: if they enhance reader fome idea of the author’s 
the expence, they alfo afford great manner. 


ni beauty. They are as . 
ornament ae : “ - x . tee When fhall the unrighteous man acknow- 
follow : ilmington « priory ; ledge the crror of his way, and refolve to re- 
Grange, feat of Lord Hampton; form his life? Not when in the midit of 
Parfonage-hall at Terring ; Michel-  profperity; when he revels in the houte of 
grove 3 Slindon, refidence of the oy = oe — — 
* oad hefe are Dis foul, when eafy and alluring pleafures 
Earl of Newburgh ; —all ete are fwim around him, like the fabled Naiads 
in Suffex.—St. Alban’s in Noning- of the ftream: but when the folid carth 
ton; arches over the river Stour; fthakes underhim,when heaven’s tremendous 
gate of the Black Friars, with a map thunder rolls above his head, when chilling 
‘ts ancient fite, Canterbury; Cat- Poverty: : udden difappointment, and inevi- 
id pst siieiaillhios : pe es Bat: table ditgrace afflict him; then he will 
age, Vambrids ’ ) 3 fee his taultinefs, his wretchednefs, his 
fett, Oxfordthire ; tomb of Ralph, fall’n ftate, his neceflary dependence on 
Jat Lord Batfett; and Breadfhall Almighty God: then, O mighty privilege, 
church and priory in the county of then, i“ — — ange he es hear, 
: even in the midft of the ftorms that rage 
Derby. around him, the ftill fmall veice that fhail 
Twenty SERMONS, ENTITLED THE dacnure — joy to his troubled and 
lifte oul. 
Poitanturopic Monitor. By 
William Martin Trinder, M.D. Jut heaven man’s fortitude to prove, 
vo. 6s. in boards. Longman. Permits, through life, at large to rove, 
8v0 in b ° The tribes of heli born woe: 
Praftical fermons with poetical pe — — 9 be gu 
ony ai i Mi "ouns le S frerceit 1 sy Indu gent ends, 
aaa from be ager Yo ie Religion’s golden fhield, to break th*® 
Parnell, Addifon and others, maj embattled foe. Waxton. 
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O conneét the proceedings of Nice, united to the French republic, 
the French National Con- fhall provifionally form an 85th 
vention, we fhall proceed with department. under the denomina- 
them, leaving the operations of the tion of the department of the mari- 
agai. seit : 
armies for a future period, Onthe time alps. 
4th of February, that Convention II. “ This department fhall be 
paifed the following decree, uniting bounded by the river Var on the 
the county of Nice to the French weft. It fhall comprehend all the 
republic. commons on the left bani of that 
egy i aha” , 
I. “The heretofore county of river, and che whele territory which 
: compofed 
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eompofed the anciznt country of to American traders, and to draw 
Nice. clofer the ties of benevolence be- 

Tif. ‘* Two of the commiflioners tween the two nations. 
of the National Convention, in the February 24 and 25, fome alarm. 
department of Mount Blanc, fhall ing difturbances having taken place 
be changed to prefide at the pro- in Paris, the Convention being in. 
vifional organization of the mati- formed that it was occalioned bya 
time alps, to point out the number publication of Marat’s, a decree 
of the diftritts, and to purfue all pafled, charging the minifter of juf. 
the previous mealures neceffary for tice to profecute the authors and 
that purpofe.” in{tigators of.fuch crimes. 

Next day, on a motion by Ramel — On the 28th of February, the fol- 
Nogaret, the convention patled a lowing decree pafled againft the 
decree rclative to the alteration in emigrants, 
the dye for the money of the re- 1. The emigrants are banifhed 
public. The gold and filver coin for ever from the French territory 
of. the republic is to bear the they are civilly dead; their property 
impreffion of a crown, compofed accrues to the republic. 
of oak branches, with the inlcrip- II, The effetts of the punifhment 
tion, French Republic. The value of civil death pronounced againft 
of the piece to be infcribed within the emigrants, cannot be oppofed 
the crown.—The impreffion adopt-’ to the republic, and confequently 
ed in April 1791, to be referved on all their reverfions fhall become the 
the reverle, the faces, with the cap property of the nation. 
of liberty on each fide of the genius = With regard to fucceflions which 
of *France.—The motto, the reign have fallen to the emigrants fince 
oflaw. For the prefent, there are the time of their emigration, or 
to be coined only twenty-four livre which may fall to them in future, 
pieces in gold, and fix livre pieces they fhall belong to the republic for 
of filver. fifty years, commencing at the time 

The Convention, willing to ma- when this Jaw was promulgated, 
nifeft its friendfhip to the Ameri- and during that pail the coheirs 
cans, on the eoth of February, on of the faid emigrants cannot infti- 


a report made by Royer Fonfrede, tute any claim on account of their: 


from the colonial committee, it was natural death. To fecure the pte- 
decreed : ° fervation of thefe fucceffions, the 
I, That the ports of the French Convention decrees, that no difpo- 
Colonies are open to the United fition can be made, or any fecurity 
States of America. given, to the prejudice of the na- 
II, That all merchandizeexported tional power over the prefent and 
or imported by American veilels, future property of the relations of 
fhall pay, at their coming’in, or emigrants. 
oing out of the above ports, no — And the fame day, with refpe& 
isha duties shan are paid by to the powers combined aguin 
French veffels. France, it was refolved that— 
III, The executive council is au- J, All treaties of alliance or com- 
thorifed to take fuch meafures as ‘merce which exited between the 
may prevent fuch nations as are at ancient French government and the 
war with the republic from availing powers with which the republic is 
* themfelves of fuch advantages as are at war are annulled. 
only granted to friendly powers. II, Eight days after the publica- 
IV. The executive council fhall tion of the prefent decree, it fhall 
negotiate with the United Siates, to. not be lawful to bring within the 
obtain a fimilar reduction of duties, territories of the republic, either by 
which is granted by the prefent law, fea or land, velvets or cotton ftuffs, 
woollen 
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wootien cloths known under the 
name of kerfeymeres, hoticry goods 
of any kind, works of, polithed fleel, 
metal buttons, pottery made of Eng- 
lih tobacco pipe-clay, brought from 
forcign countries, under pain of 
confifcation, agreeably to the firft 
article of the fitth title of the law of 
Augult 22, 1791. ; 

I}, After the 14 0f April next, 
there cannot be imported into 
France, nor admitted to the pay- 
ment of the rights of tarif, any wares 
or merchandile manufactured in fo- 
reign countries, unlefs it be proved 
that they have been fabricated in 
countrics with which the republic is 
not at war. . 

IV. This proof fhall be made by 
certificates delivered by the confuls 
of France, refiding in thofe coun- 
tries, or, failing confuls, by public 
officers: they fhall contain a formal 
atteftation that thefe wares or mer- 
chandife have been manufaétured 
in the places where the certificates 
were delivered. 

V. Goods imported contrary to 
the prefent decree fhall be fold 
three daysafter confifcation has been 
definitively pronounced, One half 
of the net produce of the articles 
fold fhall belong and fhall be paid 
immediately after the fale to the 
perfon or perfons who fhall have 
denounced the faid articles, or af- 
fifted in feizing them. 

VI. Merchandize found in prizes 
taken from the enemy, cordage and 
fhip’s ftores, timber for the navy, 
anchors, arms, and warlike ammu- 
nition, fhall not be ineluded in the 
prefent prohibition, 

VII. The articles of merchandize 
eo by the prefent decree or 
y former laws, arifing from the 
wreck of fhips on the coafts of 
France, may be introduced into the 
territory of the republic, on paying 
20 per cent. of the value for the 
articles prohibited as above. 

VIII. The National Convention, 
anxious to leave no doubt of the 
honour and reétitude of the French 

nation, authorizes all unprahibited 
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merchandize to be fhipped on boar 
neutral fhips in the ports of the re- 
public, and orders that the prefent 
article be mentioned in the pafl- 
eports which fhall be delivered to 
them for the purpofle of their fe- 
curity from all attacks of French 
privateers, 

IX. The National Convention 
charges the provifional executive 
council to iffue the neceffary pro- 
clamations for the execution of the 
prefent decree. 

Seconn Decree. 

The National Convention cone 
fidering that the prefent circum- 
ftances of the republic, render the 
mott extraordinary precautions ne- 
ceffary, not to leave its enemies the 
means of procuring provifions for 
their troops, and materials for their 
manufaétures, decrees as follows: 

I, The National Convention ex- 
tends to all the departments of the, 
republic, the provifional prohibition 
of the exportation to foreign coun- 
tries, either by fea or land, of cattle, 
horfes, mules, grain, and forage of 
all kinds, whether they be {pecified 
or not in former laws. 

II. The National Convention 
alfo prohibits provifionally the ex- 
portation to foreign countries of 
frefh or falt butter, leather of all 
kinds, unwrought cork, all mealy 
vegetables, {uch as potatoes, chef- 
nuts, and of all fruits, comprifed 
under the gencral head of pro- 
vifions, 

III. All articles contrary to the 
prefent decree fhall be feized and 
confifcated : half of the net produce 
of the fale fhall belong to the pere 
fons who fhall have denounced them 
and concurred in the feizure. 

IV. The National Convention 
pafles to the order of the day, on 
the fubje& of all petitions tending 
to obtain exceptions to the prefent 
decree. 

After a long negociation between 
the French ambaffador and the 
Svanifh miniftry, on the 7th of 
March, M. Barrere, in the name 
of the committee of gencral defence, 
gave 
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gave in a report on the political 
fituation of France with regard to 
Spain, He read a letter from the 
minifter for foreign affairs on this 
fubjeft, and endeavoured to fhew 
that the king of Spain had never 
remained neuter; that the repz lic 
ought to avenge the infulis which it 
had received from that monarch; 
and that one enemy more would 
only be a prefage of new viories, 
He therefore propofed, and the con- 
vention unanimoufly decreed, 

Article I, The National Conven- 
tion declares in name of the French 
nation, that in confideration of 
the multiplied aéts of aggreffion on 
the part of Spain, the French re- 
public is at war with the king of 
Spain. 

II, The National Convention 
charges the executive council to 
call forth all the forces which may 
appear neceflary for repelling the 
aggreflion, and for maintaining the 
independence, dignity, and interefts 
of the French republic. It will 
therefore purtue fuch meafures that 
the army of the Pyrennces be ratfed 
to 100.000 men, 

Hl. Phe executive council fhall 
employ all the naval and land 
forces, as it fhall judge neceflary 
for the defence of the republic. 

IV. Six commifioners, chofen 
from the Convention, fhall repair to 
the fouthein departinents, to pro 
vide for the wants of the army. to 
acccllerate the recruiting. and to 
animate the zeal of the citizens. 

‘the refilefs di{polition of the 
enemies of the republic obliged the 
Convention, on the 10th, to pats a 
decree, creating a revolutionary 
tribunal, with cxtenfive powers, as 
follows: 

J, The revolutionary committce 
fhall take cognizance of every en- 
terprife, plot, and attemp:, againtt 
the liberty and fovere:gnty of the 
people, and the unity, indivilibility, 
and external, as well as internal, 
fafety of the republic: of every plan 
tending to eftablifh royaliy, and of 
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every crime relating to the fabricg. 
tion of forged affignats, 

If. This tribunal fhall confift of 
fix judges, divided into two {ettions, 
Three members in each feétion thal] 
be fuflicient to examine faéts de. 
nounced. 

III. The judges fhall be chofen 
by the Nationa! Convention, by the 
appel nominal, and by a relative 
majority. ’ 

IV. To this tribunal fhall belong 
a public accufer and two affiftants, 
named by the Convention in the 
fame manner as the judges. A com. 
miffion of fix members fhall alfo be 
appointed to draw up the decrees 
of accufation which may be paffed 
by the Convention, 

V. The jurors fhall be in number 
twelve, and their fubititutes three, 
They fhall be taken from the de 
partment of Paris, until the 1ft of 
May next; an epoch when the 
eleCtoral bodies fhall renew their 
juries. 

Vi. Crimes againft gencral fatety, 
affigned heretofore to the cognl. 
zance of municipalities, fhatl in 
future be judged by the revolu- 
tionary tribunal. 

VII. ‘There fhall be no appeal 
fiom the fentence of this tribunal, 

VIII. Sentence paffed in the aba 
fence of the accufed, fhall have the 
faine efieét as 1f they were prefent. 

JX. Perfons accufed who hall 
not appear within three months, 
fhail be confidered as emigrants, 
and fhall be treated as fuch. 

March 11, a very extraordinary 
circum{tance took place. Bour- 
nonville, the minifter at war, with- 
out alligning any reafon, gave in 
his refignation. This occafioned 
avery warm debate. Danton ex- 
preffed a with that the Convention 
thould eleé& minifters from among 
their own body; but the {trenuous 
oppolition this motion met with, 
obliged him to withdraw it. 

The fevere checks the forces of 
the republic had experienced after 
the Prince of Cobourg took the 
field, 
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feld, caufed ftronz fufpicion of 
treafon; and as early as 11th of 
March, fome volunteers of one of 
the fe€tions of Paris denounced 
eneral Dumourier and his ftaff, as 
the caufe of the mifcarriages; his 
friends, for the prefent, parried the 
blow. But, on the goth, Camus 
rofe and faid, “* The committce of 
eneral defence has charged me to 
propofe to you meafures of fafety, 
refolved upon this night,in prelence 
of a great number of deputies, and 
after a long deliberation. 

“ Difpatches, arrived ycferday 
from the army. inform us, that the 
moft odious plots are in agitation 
for the deflruétion of the republic. 
We do not yet know the whole, but 
we fhall {con be in poffeffion of it. 
I propole, 

1. To order general Dumourier 
to the bar. 

2, That the minifter at war fhall 
inftantly fet out to examine the 
ftate of the army of the north. 

g. That four commiffioners, mem- 
bers of the Convention, fhall re- 
pair to the faid army, with powers 
to fufpend and arreft all generals 
and military officers whom they 
fhall fulpe@, and bring them to the 
bat” 

This decree was pafled almoft 
unanimoully. 

Camus, Quinette, Lamarque, and 
Bancal, were appointed commuil- 
fioners. 

The commiffioners arriving in 
the camp of Dumourier, and being 
by him put under an arrell, were 
delivered up to the Prince of Co- 
hourg. ‘The latter publifhed the 
following proclamation, 


aes 


The Marfial Prince de Saxe Coboure, 
ef of the Armies of his 


wmsr 








General in Che } 
Mapefly, tie Emperor, to the French. 





“ The general in chief, Dumou- 
rier, has communicated to me his 
declaration to the French nation, 
I find in it the fentiments and prin- 
ciples of a virtuous man, who truly 
loves his country, who is defirous 
of putting an end to the anarchy 

Ver, AL, 
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and calamities that tear it afunder, 
and of procuring it the happinefs 
of a conftitution, and of a wile and 
folid government. 

* IT knew that it is the unani- 
mous wifh of all the fovereigns, 
whom the fa&ions have armed 
againft France, and principally that 
of their Imperial and Prufian ma- 


jefties, who are yet filled with efteem 


for the French nation fo great and 
fo generous, emong whom the im- 
mutable principles of juflice and 
honour were formerly facred, before 
the effeét of the general overthrow 
of all order had deluded and cor- 
rupted that part of the people, who 
under the mafk of humanity and 
patriotifm, have no other language 
in their mouths, than that of ailafti- 
nation and poniards. I know alfo 
that this view is that of all the ho- 
neft, fenfible, and virtuous part of 
the French, who are profoundly 
penetrated with thele great truths, 
and who are defirous only of the 
profperity and glory of a country, 
torn by fo many convulfions and 
misfortunes; 1] declare by the pre- 
{ent proclamation, that 1 will fup- 


at 
tl 





trufted to me, the generous and be- 


neficent intentions of General Du- 
mourier and his brave army. 

“I declare beiides, that corning 
recently, and after feveral encoun- 
ters, from fighting with an enemy 
valiant, intrepid. and generous, I 
hall join, if General Dumourier 
fall defire it, a part of my troops, 
cr all my ariny, to the French army, 


to co-operate as friends and bro- 





thers in arms, worthy of reciprocal 
to give to Francc her con- 
the conftitution 


efleem ; 
fiitutional king. 
which fhe had formed for herfelf, 
and of courfe the means of reétify- 


ing, if the nation fhall find it im- 
perfett; and revive in France, as 


well as in all the re% of Europe, 
peace, confidence, tranquillity, and 
hapvincls. I declare, in confe- 
guence, upon my word of honour, 
that I fhail not come upon the 
I'rench territory there to make con- 

Rr guelis, 
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gels, but folely and purely for the 
end ls above {pect ified, 

I ad ene alfo, on my word 
of honour, that if the military ope- 
rations hould ace that any 
ftrong place or places fhould be de- 
Jivered over, to my sons, I fhail 
contider them f 
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French 


age 
Ind property Oe the 


fons 2 
territo rv: and that whoever of my 


i 


sail dare to difobey my or- 
ders, hall be punifhe -d on the foot 
wiih the moft ignominious death. 


K Princt E C OBOURG,’ 
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¥ “| 1 f..f y one 
fection, fent { fort ta tic followir Ag aur 
rl. the a) 

dreis to thy 


* Dumourier 





country ;t 

Vout! alu 

trigmohs. the clory of which he ate 
tributed to himdelf. now only iecks 
to make you fuller det fwhich 
he will let the fhame li, ht on you. 
He attem to turn Tesh 

tne arms that you took up 
casio nny, What.yea, | 

nen. urcointry | 


ov liireat cn vo 





to march againtt your friends, your 
brothers, your wives, and your chil- 
aren! No; you are not capable af 
that mofl atrecious of crimes; the 
chamnit ns of |libertv cannct ali at 
once have become the wretched fa- 


“ay Ber ag A? atctinrasad ural Saas Tc 

tcllites of an ambiticus villain. Is 

t : be 

tt not at the voice of your country 

‘ : ‘ne ote anarchcd snd 

im Cee that Vou Marcaca and 
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conquered ? Is it not fhe that fill 
demands your flrength and your 
arins ? her facred voice fhall vibrate 
to the bottom of your hearts; you 
will recolleét your triumphs, and 
burn to gather frefh laurels. So 


judge of you the reprefentativ es of 


the nation, whofe confidence and 
efleem you noffe fs, They know 
you better than the perfidious chief 
who deceives you, in order 


} to de. 
bafe and deitrey you. His auda. 
us | the fove. 





1and has violated 
reignty of the people, in feizing 
its reprefentatives whom the 
National Convention had fent to 
you. His crime is known; he 
wants to give usa brane : his name 
is devoted to infamy: ; his head to 
the fcaffold: rete ‘your glory and 
your country; give up the traitor; 
a civic crown is the reward that 
awaits you. French foldiers, if 
there could be among you men who 
did not remain faithful by the hor- 
ror of treafon, let them at leaft learn 
to be faithful ‘by the fear of punifh- 
ment, You are only the advanced 
guard of the nation; fhe is whole 
ae entire behind you, ready to 
proteét with her power thofe who 
know how to ferve her, and to cru 
with her thunder thofe who dare to 

be rebcllious. 

** The traitor Dumourier has ca- 
lumniated Paris, to enrage you 
aga'nit that city which has been the 
gh it to be the fupport 
Paris is tranqt uil, and 


the “ >curity ” the re. 
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of freedom. 





s ready | to march her res 
4 ican bands: he has repilalie 
“a Nationz! Convention as divided 
into two gar pti he has taken ad- 
vantage cf fome debates, which the 


araecnt love oi liberty, always jea- 


lous, efpecially in times of revolus 
aes naturally excites among men 
chareed with the interetts ef a great 


i in epubl: can foldiers, it is 
i i i 


an act of perfidy on his part, to 
make you the blind in ftruments 
both of the annihilation the Con- 
¥outlon, ya of the re cit Rablil if ment 
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of royaiiy: the National Conven- 
tion is ONE as well as the-nation ; 
it will maintain the indivifibility of 
the republic; it rallies round the 
ftandard of libe erty, and will carry 
it, if need be, into your ranks: it 
ynanimoutly takes an oath to die 
with you, or to exterminate con- 
fpirators, tyrants, and their fol- 
lowers.” 

Dumourier fent notice to the 
Prince of Saxe Cobourg, that on 
the firt appearance of difaffeétion 
he had founded his army, regiment 
by regiment, and found that none 
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POETIC LEVITIES. 
“ Pleas’d in my age, I trifle life away.”’ 
“¢ Trifles light as air.’’ 


GCG" ,OE, like women, thoufand quef- 


tions afk, 
The which to anfwer makes it mine the 
tafk ; 
Whilft one from me unanfwer’d ftill does 
rove, 


If I but put the queftion, when fhe’ll love. 


What little things amufe the human mind, 

If to be pleas’d we are at all iaclin’d ; 

A monkey’s tricks, or fome bulidon to fee, 

Thus Chioe faid, when fhe was picas’d 
with me. 


Pert Chloe ciiss, how lordly man does 
reivis ! 

Ane tells me of ry fquirrel in a chain ; 

Sure I as well may her a tyrant prove, 

Since I’m her flave, or eife I’m net in love. 


To veil herfelf, I did my Chloe afk, 

And keep her beauties from the blighting 
fun; 

She quick retorts, You fright, do wear a 
mafk, 

And hide your horrid face from ev’ry one. 


emar the rich did one good a@ in life, 
He paid th’ doctor, yet gave to heav’n his 
wile 3 
The reafon’s plain, cries Chloe, this kind clf 
Gave heav’n to her, while hell was for linn. 
felf. = 


Cries Chloe, pen fome lines of wit, 
And let thefe werds {till finith it, 
Sweet woman cannot e’er do Wrong 5 
But mark, this laft does Cialoe wriie, 
For fear a hint of worien’s fpite 
Should blunder from her prating tongue. 


Political Resifters 


would fland by him but the two 
regiments of cavalry. maki 
ther about 1coo men, with whitk 
he made his efc cape 
it impratticable 
lenciennes and Cond: 
oe that the garrifon of Life 
would open the gates. ’ 
whofe calevets ana 
the canfe of royalty 
high encomium, ke ug] 
join with the garrifon of Antwerp ; 
and the garrifons of Breda and 
berg, he was conficent, 


Gert ruvde no 
would impli sitly obey his orders. 
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. R Y. 


To HER 
I S there Iefs fer rvour in my eve, 


Or icems my fond attention art, 


That thus yo 


TO WHOM IT I8 ADDRESSED. 












Come chide, my love, wher 
You, bluth ling, whil} 








** Go, tranfports, teil 5 ' long, 
And be her lover more fincere.”’ 

Ah! then my hopes re, 
Nor be 4 chou j J 

6° Though Chloe ferves to grace ny meature, 
“Yet, Anna, you are my real day 

Why cnie¢ i ’ 
When 

The ple ing glow thy eon foare, 


And give to mine deli; 








How could y 
Would fon 





She knows too 


a | wr ’ > loa ' + ¥ 
And HOW analagous to lanie. 
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*¢ A confcience void of al! offence, 
** Before both God and man.’’ 

In the great day of wrath, tho’ pride 
Now tccrns his pedigree; 

‘Thoufands fhall with they'd been ally’d, 
To this great familye pe oy ae 
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VERSES on tune EVENING. 


‘HE glimm’ring landfcape fades to 
fight, 
While ew’ning thades prevail ; 
And Luna, ciad in luftre wan, 
Glides gently through the dale. 
The fun, retiring, finks to refi, 
And ftreaks with gold the hills, 
While on the bofom of the rofe 
Refrefhing dew diftils. 
While ev’ning fpieads her dufky veil, 
And hides the di@ant fields, 
The thoughtful, reas’ning mind can tafte 
The tweets retirement yields. 
Here meditation fooths the foul, 
While nature’s wonders fhine, 
To think upon their author great, 
And blets the hand divine. 


PARAPHRASE trom CANTICLES. 


RISE, any fair one and receive, 

% Ali the plealures love can give; 
For now the jullen wiuiter’s pail, 
No move we fear the northeru blaft; 
No ftornis nor thicatnig clouds appear, 
Ne talling rains deform the year. 
My love admits of no delay ; 
Arife, my fair, and come away. 
The dews and icft defcending fhow’rs, 
Nurle tl ider How’ rs 5 
fay, 


y 


new oo 


All the bleiti 


’ furvevs 
1uPWCYS, 


cart O’erflow with 


Wweet content 
be tpent, 


T “Ss. 
Thefe fweet endearing fhades among, 
Far diftant from the city’s throng ; 
And O my taptur’d breaft infpire: 
Then fhall thy praife alone employ my 
grateful lyre. 


But if life’s bleffings here to find 
Thou haft forbid, in wifdom kind ; 
If T muft join the careful train, 
Who tug the oar of life with pain, 
When age abates my youthful heat, 
O grant my weary foul fome peacefyt 
kind retreat! 


Some fhade where men of worth refide, 
Whote friendthip is my joy and pride; 
Where peace and contcious virtue dwell, 
Charnid by the mute’s facred fhell : 
There let me pais my quiet days, 
Lov’d by my friends, and deaf to vulgar 
praife. 


THANKSGIVING PSALM. 


ROM the drear defart’s lonely wild, 
Wiiilft folemn ftillnefs reigns around s 
Prophetic truths, in accent mild, 
Diiclofe their awful pleafing-found. 
Hark ! a glad voice prepairs the way, 
Preclaims his univerfal {way, 
By mittic fages oft foretold: 
With ftrength, to quell refitting foes, 
W:th love to give mankind repofe, 
He comes! the God ordain’d of old. 


Ye who, affign’d a meaner lot, 
Life’s humble vale in filence tread ; 
Exult in he pe, your griets forgot, 

tt the meek dejected head. 

e who rife in pomp of pride, 

enty pours her fwelling tide, 

tigh as foie mountain’s towering brow 

Debas’d, approach the Lord with awe, 
Who rules the world with equal law, 
And bids the haughty tyrant bow. 


cnthron’d on yonder raciant feat, 
Vhere engels veil their trembling fight; 
ocs he fees beneath his fect, 
of triumphant might. 
‘th, fo God’s eternal will, 
5 decrees thall thus fulfil, 
th the lait lingering foe muft fall: 
Then toc, refum’d the faviour’s fway, 
ihe father’s voice his faints obey, 
Supremely reigning, all in all. 
CHORUS. 
Thy reien, Meffiah, nations own, 
And bend petore thy gracious throne: 
With thee, tho’ ending nor beginning be, 
Sull let cur tongs begin, ftill end with thee. 


PRAYER 
For UNIVERSAL PEACE. 


Hafte the time, thou prince of peace, 
When war no more fhall lift the 


But 





But W 
To th 


Repr 
Deftr 
And 

Be fti 


Lord 
Whe 
And 
Thal 


Ah! 
Whe 
And 
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is 


‘ 


But wrath, and ftrife, and Inft of fpoil, 
To thee, their fanguine trophies yield. 


Reprefs the horrid wafte of life, 
Deftroy the warrior’s trade in blood, 
And fay, to all the tribes of earth 
Be ftill, and know that I am God. 


Lord Jefus, fpeed the promis’d day, 

When love fhall hold unbounded reign, 
And union fheathe the flaming f{word, 
That hangs o’ex defolation’s plain. 

Ah! come, ye happy moments, come, 
When the whole earth fhall own one Lord; 
And thou the prince, the king of peace, 

In peace, for ever be ador’d. 


HORACE, ODE IV. BOOK I. 
AND INSCRIBED TO 
FRANCE. 


IMITATED: 


+ Saale on the mad’ning waves whcre 
difcord rides, 
The fport of faiious winds and adverle 
tides, 
What now can fave the wretched realm ? 
Let refolution feize the helm, 
Rule the wild ftorm, the lowering gale defy, 
And moor beneath a happier fky, 
The frail, diftemper’d crazy barque. 


Torn from command, diveft of power, 
In foreign climes, thy Fayctte niourns the 
hour, 
Which gave the crew the guiding wheel, 
Oh bafe repayment of his zeal! 
Which ever tending to the public good, 
The madnefs of the mad withftood 
Mid gloomieft fcenes, tremendous cark. 


Can the rent maft when fhiver’d to the foot, 
Bear the full fail, or {peed from iwitt pur- 
fuit ? 
The main yard’s gone—the back ftays, 
rattlings, fheets, 
Aud foon the prize of Europe’s hofti 
fle ets, 
Or whelm’d beneath the ruce ingulping 
wave, 
The thip or tcok, or funk, no pow’y can 
fave, 
From foul oppreftion’s horrid doom. 


In vain to heav’n, the fearman tr 
The bolted lightning of th’ off 
Shall rivet him a monument on deck ; 

Or thundering thro’ the cleaving wreck, 
Deftroy of France the gaily painted narne: 
Nor leave to pride, or ancetftry, or fame, 
ought but the triumphs of the tomb. 





Be wile, take care, the winds embat ‘ 
And faction is an iron, rock-b« 
W here whirlpoolsrage and quick 

The majefty of man, with patriot toil 
May yet repair the luts—avoid the rocks, 
And fimiling at the tempeft’s rude thoc: 
Conduét the hip of itate, in fafery home 


lor a 
ttled roar. 





sna fhnre 
i at 








INVOCATION ro DESPAIR. 


i... approach in all thy forms, 
Ruth on ’midft dark, impending 
ftorms, 
And overfpread the feene ; 
The mind, immur’d in deepeft gloom, 
Sees pleafure’s fun retire at noon, 
Nor ought of joy can glean. 





In vain the beauteous fun difplays 
Its fhining beams, its fplended rays—» 
The heart no folace knows : 
In vain the filver moon, at night, 
Illumes the orbit with her light, 
For grief inceflant flows. 


In vain I turn my wearied eye 
Around the globe, towards the fky, 
In fearch of fancied biiis: 
No gladdening profpect cheers my foul ; 
Detpair I hear thy biliows roll, 
I hear thy furies hits. 
Deprefs’d, dejected, funk, forlorn, 
Scarce ¢’en a hope appears to dawn, 
But all is wrapt in woe, 
Then why this boafted life revere, 
When nought but forrows meet me here s 
Let’s face the deftin’d blow. 


Then come Defpair, in Carkeft hue, 
Prefent thy cup—Pll tafte anew 
And fip the bitter draught— 
Without r 
My fortunes i 
With ills our world 







is fraught. 


ABS ENC FE. 
xX * EN parted from Stella, how dull 


are my days, 
Not the fmiles of good fortune, nor health, 
nor the bavs, 
Compenfate the lofs of the wife to my 
inind, 


The beft and the faixeft of all womenkind. 


hing that is done, or a word that 





is { 
But what gives a pain to my heart or my 
head, 


My children themfelves, te my foul ever 


piv, unlefs wet with a tear. 


call in, for friends I caa 







pronounc’d me the fhade 
invok’d be it night, be it 
Neither echo nor found, is heard in return, 


2 4 


felf, 


Quite tir’d of life, of the world, and my- 
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What thiuh vis vaporith cli? 
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WV, fi¥ cfiere her again, 
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with a pain. 
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sO’ G. 
W HEN Chioe tty’d hier virgin firés, 
And firft her fhafts let fly ; 
She fill’d my breaft with vague defires— 
—I thought it was her eye. 


When melting ftrains fell from her mouth, 
Which gods might wilh to fip; 

When all was harmony and truth, 
—I thought it was her lip. 


But when fhe danced, fuch air, fuch grace, 
What mortal could efcape? 


TRY. 


I look’a no longer on her face, 
I fwore it was her fhape. 


When feen by chance, her breaft befpoke 
The purity within ; 

Her fnowy arm—her iv’ry neck— 
*Twas then her lovely fkin. 


Nor cye, nor fhape, nor neck, nor face, 
My bofom did enthral : 

— Twas fenfe I found, the happy grace, 
That gave a charm to all, 


EDWIN, 





MARRIED. 

The Rev. John Phillips, of Eaton, Hart- 
fordthire, to Mifs Ann Pye, of Wadley. 

George Hainmond, Efq. of Jamaica, to 
Mifs Berthoy, of Eaft-ftreet, Queen’s- 
fquare. 

The Rev. H. George Dupuis, to Mifs 
Stephens, of Brentford, Bucks. 

George Clark, Efq. of Hyde, in Chefhire, 
to Mifs Rochfort. 

The Rev. J. A. Bromfield, to Mifs Gott. 

John Auftin, Efq. of the 36th regiment, 
to Mifs Harrict Huffey, of Afhford. 

The Rev. John Temple, of South Lynn, 
to Mifs Lillefton, of Beccles, in Suffolk. 

T. B. Herricke, Efq. of Gray’s-Inn, to 
Mifs Perry, of Eardiley Park, Hereford- 
fhire. 

Sir Robert Lawley, Bart. to Mifs Den- 
nifon, 

John Grant, Efq. to Mifs Childs, of Bi- 
gelly, in Pembrokefhire. 

Charles Wale, Efq. of Shotford, to Mifs 
Louifa Sherrard, of Huntingdon. 

Benjamin Baker, Efq. of the 15th regt- 
ment of foot, to Mils Tothwell, of Stam- 
ford. 

Edward Moore Digby, Efq. to Mifs 
Gardener, of Sleaford, in Lincolnfhire. 

At Kingfton, in Jamaica, Lieut.. Barker, 
of the navy, to Mifs Frances Scott, of King- 
fton. 

Major Dirom, of Murefk, to Mifs Pafi- 
ley, of Mount Annan, both in Scotland. 

Samuel Kikewick, Efg. of Rawdon 
Houte, to Mits Salome Suret, of Tiverton. 

‘The Rev. Dr. Conethurft, of Hallifax, 
to Mifs Whitacre, of Wood Houte, in 
Yorkthire. 

The Rev. James Fletcher, of Penrith, to 
Mifs Raincock, of Penrith. 

John Drummond, Efg. of Gairdrum, to 
Mifs Patterfon, of Carpow. 

Wim. Hyde, Efq. of Coffington, in Lei- 
cefterfhire, to Mifs Goude. 

Edward James Mafcall, Efq. of Cam- 
berwell, to Milfs Juliana Dalzel, of ‘Tid- 
niarfh, Berks. 


Henry Scott, Efq. to Mifs Scott, of 


Shrewfbury. 
The Rev. Wrigglefworth, to Mifs 
Appleyard, of Cambridge. 


Wm. Chaplin, Efq. of Nedging, to Mifg 
Watfon, of Scamer Hall. 

Edward Long, Efg. of Worcefter, to 
Mifs Jane Socket, of London. 

John Roberts, Efq. of Winnowbank, to 
Milfs Park, of Rotherham. 

The Rev. George Moor, prebendary of 
Lincoln, to Mifs Jackfon, of Penryn. 

John Pinkerton, Efq. of St. Pancras, te 
Mifs Burgefs, of Odiham, in Hamphhire. 

The Rev. Charles Edridge, to Mifs Cas 
dell, of Great Ruffel-ftreet. 

Benjamin Henfhaw, Efq. of Moorhall, 
Effex, to Mifs Clinton, of Sawbrideworth, 

Richard Green, Efq. of New Inn, to 
Mifs Borwell, of Kenfington. 

F. ft. Anfon, Efg. to Mifs Fuller, of 
Shorcham. 

The Rev. Francis Hearl, vicar of Gers 
ran, in Cornwall, to Mifs Betfey Hannah. 

Ifaac Schomberg, Efg. captain in the 
navy, to Milfs Amclia Broderick, of Kil. 
kenny. 

—— Effex, Efq. of Dover, to Mifs Mary 
Anne Andrew, of Falmouth. 

L. Bluet, Efg. of Falmouth, to Mifs 
Ruficl. 

The Rev. Martin Coulcher, of Acton, to 
Mifs Bidell. 

Walter Powell, Efq. of Lombard-ftreet, 
to Mifs Clarke, of Lambeth. 

James Jackfon, Efq. of Bedford-fquare, 
to Mifs Bruce Chitholm, of Seymour-ttree?. 

Robert Brown, Efq. of Norwich, to Mifs 
Ives, of Bungay, 

The Rey. Alexander Longman, vicar of 
Great Baddow, to Mils Skinner, of Rich- 
mond, Surrey. 

Wm. Golling, Efq. of Fleet-ftrect, to 
Mifs Cunliffe, daughter of the late Sir Eds 
ward Cunlitic. 

Ofgood Gee, Efq. of New Bond-fireet, 
to Mifs Raymond, of Saftron Walden. 

The Hon. Henry Bromley, only fon of 
Lord Montiord, to Milfs Eliza Watts, of 
Iflington. 

At Weftbury, near Wells, Capt. Poul- 
den, to Miis Spencer, daughter and co- 
heirefs of the late Thamas Spencer, Efq. 
of Shepton Maller. 

At Edinburgh, James Morrifon, Efq. to 
Mifs Mary Hamilton. 
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yYhomas Graham, Efq. of Fowey, to Capt. Gammage, of the Belmont India- 





Mifs Lyne, of Trelevan. pian. 
Samuel Mills, Efg. of Moorfields, to At Dalry, in Scotland, aged 104, Michael 
Mifs Wilfon, of Highbury Place. M‘Narran. 
The Rev. John Arundel, of Pinhoe, near Aged 62, at Beverly, George Motherby, 
Exeter, to Milfs Maria Anne Saunders. M. D. ; 
John Wood, Etq. of Meétor, Suffolk, to At Winchefter, John Miffing, Efq. bars 
Mils M. A. Baker, of Ip{wich. rifter at law. 
The Rev. Mr. Morris, rector of Clayton 
DIE D. cum Kymer, in Suffex, 
The Rey. John Collinfon, vicar of Long Aged 80, Mr. Thomas Richardfon, fixty 
Afton, Somerfetfhire. years mafter of the free grammar-{chool at 
James Jackfon, Eiq. of St. George’s, Mid- Abbeyftead. 
diefex. Aged go, Mrs. Baildon, of Carlton, in 
Alex. Hope Grant, Efq. fifth fon of Sir Yorkfhire. 
ohn Grant, Bart. Aged 83, the Rev. James Nelfon, vicar 
Robert Nafmith, Efq. of Upper Norton- of Sherburne. 
ftreet. Aged 85, Mrs. Lilly, of Stamford. 


‘ At Buxar, in the Eaft-Indies, Reuben At Gainfborough, Mrs. Parkley. 
Burrow, a diftinguifhed aftronomer and The Rev. Jofeph Richardfon, of Ap. 


mathematician. pleby. 
Capt. George Dundas, of the Winterton John Curfon, Efgq. late of Ipfwich. 
jndiaman. Capt. Dugal Campbell, jun. of Dun. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Herbet, of Ath, near ftaffnage. 
Sandwich, in Kent. William Smith, Efq. laté of the War 
At Tortola, Charles Auguftus Weft, Efq. Offfice. 
Aged 67, Mrs. Kingsford, of Ath. At Lymington, Dowager Lady D’Oyley. 


At Penfacola, Mr. M‘Gillivray, the In- Aged 82, at Stonehaven, the Rev. Alex. 
dian chief, who was, by his father’s fide, Greig. 
of the family of Drumnaglas, in Invernefs- John Goftling, Efq. lieutenant of the 


fhire. firft regiment of foot guards. 
Aged 68, John Scott Hylton, of Lapat The Lady of John Meyer, Efg. of 
Hall, in the county of Worceftcr, Efq. Clapham. 
At Chatham, aged 80, Mrs. Jeys. Mrs. Green, of Lichfield. 
At Sandwich, aged 69, Mrs. Mary | Aged 97, Mrs. Harding, of Oakham, 
Nairne. Surrey. / 
Lieut. Pearfon Boys, of the navy. Aged 63, Mrs. Hurft, of Stamford. . 
At Grenada, Colonel Pringie, of the en- Aged 76, Thomas Powel Symonds, Efq. 
gineers, rear Rofs, Herefordthire. 
Peter Geneft, Efq. of Binbrook, Lin- Aged 86, Mrs. Addis, of Dean-ftreet, 
colnfhire. Soho. 
At Hereford, aged 74, Mrs. Theodofia Wm. Ginger, Efg. of Hemel Hempftead. 
Mynars. The Rev. W. Prefton, rector of Waugh- 
The Rev. Seth Ellis-Stevenfon, reétor of ton. 
Waddingworth, Lincolnthire. John Lee, Efq. M. P. for Higham Ferrers. 
Aged 80, the Rev. Lucy Berkely, re&or Agod 80, at Enfield, Mrs. Matthews. 
of Great Witley, Worcefterfhire. Aged 84, Mrs. Whitrend, of Lynn. 
At Hereford, aged 80, Mr. Stephen Sand- Aged 94, Mr. Charles Crufe, of Yorke 
ford. ftrect, Weftmintter. 
Francis Douglas, Efq. Aged 80, Mrs. Lowdel, of Chatham. 
Aged 76, Jofhua Grundy, Efq. of Thorn- Aged 93, Mi. John Croucher, of the fame 
ton, in the county of Leicefter. place. 
At Plymouth, George Wynne, Efq. Aged 82, Mrs. Bullivant, of Oundle, in 
The Rev. John Wallis, author of a hif- Northamptonfhire. 
tory of Northumberland. Aged 79, Jofeph Hurlock, Efq. formerly 
Mifs Sophia Parker, youngeft daughter governor of Bencoolen. 
of John Parker, Efq. of Mutwell Hill. Daniel Dougias, Efq. of Folkingham, in 
Lady St. Laurence. the county of Lincoln. 
_ Aged8s5, Mr. Daniel Barford, of Hinckly, Aged 101, Mrs. Burkin, of Mortlake. 
in Leicefterthire. Aged 70, Mr. Bradiey, of the Strand. 
Mrs. Coggs, of Chelfea. Lieut. Col. Bofville, of the guards. 
Mrs. Greatrakc, of Apficy Mills, Hert- Licut. Col. Eld, of the guards. 
fordthire. Licut. De Peyfter, of the artillery. 
Mrs. Calcraft, of Marybone. The Right Hon. John Eari of Bucking- 
Czpt. Radcliffe, commander of theQueen hambhire. 
Cliaslotte packet. Aged 80, Lady Ann Finch, aunt to the 
Licu., Ward, of the 15th regiment, prefent Earl of Aylesford, - 
aiw 
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The Rev. Nicholas Dawes, curate of St. 
Peter’s, Cornhill. 

The Hon. W. Caulfield, fecond fon of 
the Earl of Clermont. 

Richard Ladbroke, Efq. of Tadworth 
Court, Surrey. 

Aged 78, John Botterel, Efq. of the 
navy. 

Alexander Lord Saltown. 

The Hon. G. L. Sutherland, fecond fon 
of Earl Gower. 

P. Hale, Efq. of Cheyne Walk, Chelfea. 

John Benefold, Efq: of Piccadilly. 

Aged 74, John Barnfather, of New Nor~ 
folk-{treet, ' 

The Hon. Harriot O’Neil, wife of the 
Right Hon. James O’Neil, of Shane’s 
Caftle, in Ircland. 

Wm. Fortefcue Harris, Efq. of King- 
fton, in Jamaica. 

Lady Bernard, of Hillingdon. 

Edmund Probyn, Efq. of Newlands, in 
Gloucefterthire. 

Lieut. Wilfon, of the 58th regiment of 
foot. 

Thomas Piercy, Efg. a captain in the 
navy. 

Aged 74, the Rev. Thomas Roger du 
Quefne, prebendary of Ely. 

Licut. Staccy, of the Tremendous man 
of war. 

Mrs. Hannah Baillie, of Beldrum. 
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Mrs. Graham, of Brompton, 

Aged 69, Nathaniel Lifter, Efq. of Ar. 
mitage Park, Staffordfhire. 

Aged 92, Mrs. Eliz. Farrant, of Do@or’s 
Commons. 

At St. Peterfburgh, the lady of the late 
admiral Greig. 

Jofiah Brown, Efq. of Chancery-lane, 

Aged 80, the Rev. W. Downs, of the 
cathedral of Waterford. 

George Hart, Efq. of Dublin. 

Aged 77, Benjamin Colburne, Efg. of 
the Circus, Bath. 

Lieut. Board, of the royal regiment of 
horfe guards. 

The Rev. William Hodfon, one of the 
fenior fellows of Trinity College, Cam. 
bridge. 

Milfs P. Pearfon, of Lymington. 

Lieutenant Flinders, of the Hannibal 
man of war. 

Col. W. Hill, of the Ifle of Wight. 

The Hon. John St. John. 

Capt. G. W. Courtenay, of the Boftoy 
man of war, killed in an action with a 
French frigate. 

Aged 76, Mrs. Coble, of Lichfield. 

Aged 82, J. Craigic, of Lerwick, in Shet, 
land. 

Aged 62, A. J. Plunket, Earl of Fingal, 
in the kingdom of Ireland. 

Dr. John Thomas, bifhop.of Rochefter, 
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